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THE PAYMENT OF 
SCHOOLMASTERS 


L'THOUGH there is little agitation on the surface, 
it is well known that the dissatisfaction of school- 
masters at the present moment is taking an active 
form. The situation, indeed, is a very difficult 

one, and it is to be hoped that the exercise of moderation 
and good sense on both sides of the dispute which is 
arising will prevent any serious rupture. For some 
time past teachers, both secondary and elementary, have 
been organising themselves with a view to asserting what 
they consider their rights. A good deal of public sympathy 
will be extended towards them. The main grievance has 
a substantial foundation. It is that the ‘calling is insufh- 
ciently remunerative. ‘The best proof of that is probably 
to be found in the difficulty of inducing able young men to 
enter the profession. ‘This remark does not apply to the 
more famous schools. Eton, Harrow, Rugby and a 
few other institutions will always attract good men to 
their respective staffs. It is very different in the more 
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obscure schools which have in their hands the teaching 
of the boys who in time to come will form the backbone 
of the middle classes of the country. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to fill vacancies in them. University 
graduates are apparently able to find a more suitable field 
for their activities. ‘The elementary schools are in a viry 
similar situation. What adds to the dissatisfaction js 
that with the passing of the Fisher Act there was dangled 
before their eyes a vision of great financial improvement. 
But this vision has faded and left them with a feeling of 
having suffered great injustice. They have suddeniy 
found it impossible to get a sympathetic hearing for thc ir 
grievances. 

Those who do not look at the problem with a purc'y 
scholastic eye will not fail to understand the reason. It 
is to be found in the new zeal for economy which has becn 
forced both on the central and local Governments. if 
the cause of education is to receive more money it must 
come from one of two pockets—the pockets whence 
are drawn imperial taxes or those that provide the local 
rates. But already the demands on these sources are felt 
to be oppressive. ‘The money extracted from the citizen is 
having a very bad reaction on the industry of.the country. 
In many cases it is more than the individual can pay, and, 
as recent by-elections have shown, the electors are thoroughly 
determined to demand economy in every department of 
government. When spoken to about education they do 
not go into details but look at the immense sum which it 
is already costing the country. They do not reflect that 
the chief item in this total is the cost of making elementary 
education free to all children attending those elementary 
schools which fulfil the simple requirements laid down by 
law. In present circumstances there is little ground for 
hoping that relief will come from this quarter. Anything 
that is going to add to the taxes or the rates will require 
to have an overwhelming case to enable it to avoid rejection. 
No doubt the position will change in good time. ‘The 
industry and enterprise characteristic of the British race 
may be depended upon to find a way out of the extra- 
ordinarily difficult position which has been created. But 
that is of little comfort to those whose immediate wants 
are insistent. ‘There is one reform which, if it could be 
applied, would, no doubt, act asa remedy. ‘This is, to go 
back to the old system by which all those parents whose 
children enjoyed the advantages of national schools con- 
tributed towards the payment of the expenses, when grants 
were given by the Government not for the purpose of 
maintaining schools but only as an aid in so doing. Such 
a proposition is not, on the face of it, unreasonable. When 
free education was given to the people labour was not so 
highly paid as it is to-day. There can be little doubt that 
the workman is now in as good a position to pay for the 
education of his children as is the middle-class salaried 
man who is practically receiving the same income as he 
did before the war. 

Every thoughtful citizen will regret that education 
should be one of the first and most acute sufferers from the 
campaign against waste. The progress of the count*y 
depends upon it. The threat to civilisation can in the last 
resource only be met in the college and the schoolroor:. 
It is therefore from no lack of consideration, from no wait 
of zeal for their cause, that we advise the schoolmaste’s 
to adopt a policy of patience in the meanwhile. Thcy 
cannot urge their case at the moment with much prospe.t 
of obtaining even a partial success. Just as it is useless 
to try to exact payment of debt from a man whose pockes 
are empty so it would be knocking their heads against 2 
stone wall for them to make any demands which would 
cause a considerable rise in imperial taxation or local rate. 





Our Frontispiece 


NEW portrait of Miss Margaret Cecil is the first full-page 
illustration in this week’s Country Lire. She is the 


elder daughter of the Right Hon. Evelyn Cecil and the Hon. 
Mrs. Cecil. 


*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues o/ 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to COUNTRY LiFe, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales 
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R. LLOYD GEORGE has come out of the war 
conference with enhanced reputation, and Dr. 
j Simons helped him to do this by his blundering 
j proposals. ‘The first he brought forward was 
probably not meant in earnest and could not be seriously 
discussed, Its rejection was probably expected as much 
by the Germans as by the Allies. The second offer 
was not more satisfactory. Dr. Simons claimed that in 
1870 the question of moral guilt was not raised. The 
facts were that France was defeated and had to pay. 
Germany was victorious and was entitled to an indemnity, 
The application of these facts to the present moment is 
so close that we wonder why Dr. Simons referred to them. 
The Germans lost. ‘They had committed a great deal of 
needless destruction both in the early stages of the war 
and in the later, evidently believing that they would get 
off scot free and that their enemies would have to bear the 
expense. Fortune decided differently. After these stern 
conversations the Allies took the right course in ordering 
the occupation of three German towns, Duisburg, Ruhrort 
and Dusseldorf, and setting on foot other measures for 
enforcing their decision. ‘The choice of the towns was 
not haphazard. A writer in the Times says, “ By holding 
these three places the Allies will have their hands upon 
the tap of the conduits through which a very large amount 
of German wealth passes, and they will know how to regulate 
the flow.” If the Germans are wise, they will now lay 
aside their affectation of innocence and recognise realities. 


[EAN INGE may be gloomy, but he is a thinker whose 

words are worth attention. Leaders of Labour would 
do well to weigh carefully what he said a little while ago 
when discussing the coming economic struggle. His chief 
point was that a result of the European, American and 
Australian Labour movement had been to produce a type 
of working man who had no survival value. This is a 
striking phrase which we commend to the thoughtful 
consideration of men like Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. 
Clynes. We know that it is true of men, as of domestic 
animals, that their powers are matured and strengthened 
by being constantly exerted. As the poet Burns says, 
““Wha does the utmost that he can will whyles do mair.” 
But the converse of this is also true, that whoever does less 
than he can will end in doing nothing. ‘The working man 
is hedged about with restrictions of exertion: he must 
not work more than a certain number of hours; he must 
not do overtime except to a strictly limited extent; he 
must not over-exert himself during work. ‘The bricklayer 
who lays too many bricks comes under a ban. The man 
in any other trade who tries to do his best and excel his 
companions becomes taboo. When a man is out of work, 
instead of being urged by necessity to seek and find or make 
some employment, he is encouraged to depend on doles 
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which are’no less degrading when handed over by the 
Government, which means by the community, than they 
are when given by an individual. A race of working men, 
hard, vigorous and independent, never will be produced 
by trades unionism. If anyone thinks otherwise, we should 
very much like him to state why in plain, reasonable terms. 
The prophecy of Dean Inge was that coloured labour would 
eventually oust white labour just because it does not depend 
on these greenhouse protections under which the modern 
civilised labourer works. 


HE result of the census of homeless Londoners taken 
one night in February by the Public Health Committee 
of the London County Council is extremely satisfactory. 
Only 66 persons were found homeless in the streets, on 
staircases and under arches. On a similar night in 1910 
the number found was 2,747. ‘The Committee reports 
that the outlying districts had been searched on previous 
nights and no homeless persons found, so that those actually 
discovered were in the more central portion of London 
and the outlying districts of the north and west of the 
administrative county. Of those found, 2 men and 8 women 
were under arches and on staircases, 48 men and 8 women 
were found in the streets. ‘The result achieved at a time 
when the state of employment might lead us to expect 
many to be homeless must have been in large measure due to 
the efforts of the philanthropic. In free shelters and labour 
homes not licensed as common lodging-houses 747 men, 
165 women and 22 children were accommodated—a much 
larger number than in 1920. ‘The practice of offering 
temporary shelter in certain churches has also tended to re- 
duce the number of persons in the streets. At the churches 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields and Holy Trinity, Kingsway, 
12 men and 2 women were found to be accommodated 
in the one and 50 men and 21 women in the other. It 
would appear, therefore, that a considerable measure of 
success has attended the efforts to find shelter for those 
who would not otherwise have obtained it. 


THE SKI-RUNNER. 
The sparkling mountains glint and glow 
Against the paling azure sky, 
My skis run smooth o’er virgin snow 
On passes high. 


One moment balanced on the crest 

Before the swift unswerving run 

Skims to the burning crimson west 
And sinking sun. 


My solitary track I see 

As throbbing from the rushing flight 

I rest beneath a whispering tree 
For sheer delight. 


For sheer delight of frozen spray 

That scatters at each turn I take 

And leaves behind a ribboned way, 
A snowy wake. 


A path that points to magic days 
And tempts my ardent soul to roam 
Or else a track, by beaten ways 
To call me home. 
BERYL MARIE CoTTon, 


MR. HARDING'S Presidential address outwardly follows 

very conventional lines, but the inner meaning, as far 
as one can see, implies a very great break with the League 
of Nations’ policy initiated by ex-President Wilson. ‘The 
League of Nations was not actually mentioned by President 
Harding, but he said ‘“‘ we do not mean to be entangled,” 
and he went on to say that the recorded progress in the 
United States ‘‘ proves the wisdom of the inherited policy 
of non-involvement in Old World affairs,” and he con- 
cluded this part of his speech with “ we seek no part in 
directing the destinies of the Old World.” ‘That must be 
put side by side with the declaration of President Wilson 
in 1917: “ We are provincials no longer. ‘The tragical 
events of thirty months of vital turmoil have made us 
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citizens of the world.” His successor formally abjures 
this citizenship. He will not take any part or share any 
movement wherein the law to be observed is not the law 
of his own country. Obviously the League of Nations 
must not associate itself with the law of any particular 
country. It must have laws, but laws directed to a special 
end and incapable of being over-ridden by those of any 
nation, however powerful. President Harding, on the other 
hand, said nothing that implied a withdrawal from any 
movement tending to reduce the threat of decivilisation. 
His choice of Mr. Hoover as one of his coadjutors is proof, 
at all events, that he will not interfere with the beneficent 
work with which that eminent American’s name will always 
be associated. 


N addition to his public appearances and private amuse- 
ments, the Prince of Wales is constantly doing something 
exceptionally thoughtful and kind. ‘This week the photo- 
graphic record book of his tour in the Renown is being pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, and in an introduc- 
tory letter, the Prince says: ‘‘ I hope that all who can will 
buy this book of photographs and will thus help to secure 
the largest possible assistance for our sailors and soldiers who 
were blinded in the war.” ‘That request in any circum- 
stances would be irresistible. But the book itself is so 
interesting and attractive that it would have been sold 
freely even without the Prince’s generous appeal. ‘The 
tour excited the very keenest interest while it was going 
on, and the films of it, which are now being shown at the 
picture houses, rouse the interest and often the laughter 
of the audiences. ‘The book we are sure would on its merits 
command a very great interest and it will be all the greater 
because the proceeds go to St. Dunstan’s. 


“THERE is NO premonition of spring more certain in its 

occurrence than the announcement of the early cuckoo’s 
appearance. Usually the first letters on the subject are 
written in March, but they began in February this time 
in the columns of one of the most popular of our morning 
contemporaries. We need not express any wonder that 
a simple editor is taken in by these communications, because 
it is not yet forgotten how the late Mr. Lydekker, the author 
of a book on birds and a famous writer of natural history, 
was not only duped himself but went far to dupe the Duchess 
of Bedford, who, when the rumour reached her that the 
naturalist had heard the cuckoo weeks before its appointed 
time of arrival, motored over from Bedford to Harpenden, 
anxious to share the glory of the discovery? Alas! it 
would not stand the test. The blithe newcomer of the 
grove turned out to be not a feathered but a _plumeless 
biped, or rather two bipeds, in the shape of two mischievous 
schoolboys. It was a feat of which they were no doubt 
proud that they imitated the cuckoo so well that they 
cheated the greatest naturalist of their neighbourhood into 
believing that at last the early cuckoo had been discovered. 


HE most curious fact about the archeological find in 
Fetter Lane is the evidence it affords that for so many 
centuries the spot where it took place must have been used 
as a kitchen midden or dumping-ground for refuse. 
Probably its origin may go back to the building of the first 
wall round London, the nearest point of which was Ludgate 
Hill. Imagination is strained to body forth the figures 
that must have carried the ashes and refuse of the houses 
to this spot. ‘The oldest relic found is a gold ornament 
which the Museum authorities consider to be four hundred 
or five hundred years before the Christian Era, and the 
latest are such things as broken tobacco pipes, which have 
been placed there year after year in chronological order, 
as, naturally, the broken pipes of to-day were placed above 
those of yesterday. The beautiful gold ornament was 
most likely thrown into the dustbin, or whatever vessel 
the ancient Briton used for that purpose, by mistake. 
Most likely there was a great search for it, without anyone 
thinking of turning over the rubbish. Nearly everything 
found was broken or past use in some way or another, 
showing that they were done with. The bottom of the 
pit has not yet been reached, so that there may be still 


greater curiosities to come. Of course, the search cannot 
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be carried on quickly, as every ounce of earth must be 
carefully sifted in order that nothing may escape notice 
We may be sure that the sifting will be carried out with 
renewed zest now that a valuable ancient jewel has been 
discovered. 


just a hundred years ago—that is to say, in the ear!y 

days of March, 1821—the French Government became 
possessed of that treasure beyond price, the Venus of Milo, 
and there is a movement at Paris in favour of commemorating 
the centenary. At the same time the authorities of the 
Louvre are shifting its position so as to bring it more in: 
the eye of the public. The story of finding it is a rather 
curious one. A young midshipman named Voutier wis 
exploring the island of Milo when he noticed a peasant 
working with a pickaxe at some object in the ground. On 
looking he found it was a statue in three pieces. Nothing 
else is known of this Voutier ; but he must have had an eye 
for statuary, as he noticed the unusual beauty of these pieces 
and at once tried to purchase them. However, a Greek 
monk seemed equally alive to the chance and bid above 
him. In the end Voutier appealed to the French Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, who went direct to the Sultan and 
induced him to sell the statue to the French Government 
for the modest price of fifteen hundred francs. This the 
Ambassador paid out of his own pocket and sent the statue 
home as a gift to Louis XVIII, who, in his turn, gave it to 
the Louvre Museum. Were it to be sold to-day, no one 
could forecast the vastness of the price it would command 


AN OLD VALENTINE. 
The daylight withers over Trickley Wocd ; 
And so the garland in my hands, 
Girl of lost Fairylands. 


Queen of a dream love in a fancied world 
This vigil bringeth no redress, 
And shall be flowerless. 


I am a Postulant of faith in Fanes 
Colder and lonelier than thine, 
Clement Saint Valentine. 


Yet, on the shadow paths of old regret 
My heart fails, as the failing light 
On Trickley Wood, ere night. 
A.,H: DayLe. 


ON March 19th, this day week, the Oxford and Cambridge 

Sports will be held at Queen’s Club, and, if they are 
only half as exciting as last year’s, they will be well worth the 
watching. In 1920 Oxford gained a gallant and unexpected 
victory, mostly through the exertions of Rudd, who actually 
competed in four events—the hundred yards, the quarter 
mile, the half mile and the long jump. This year he is 
apparently not to carry his team on his back to the same ex- 
tent, and is leaving the half-mile in other hands. This is a pity 
from the gladiatorial point of view of the spectator, since 
Mountain of Cambridge is a lovely runner with the makings 
of a supreme half-miler, and a battle between him and Rudc 
would have been one of giants. But the Oxford president 
probably overworked even his remarkable powers las: 
year, and is wise to confine himself to the hundred and 
quarter. And at least we shall see again the great quarter- 
mile fight between Rudd and Butler. Last year it endec 
in a dead heat. ‘These two great runners cannot equal th: 
record of Jordan and Fitzherbert, who met four times 
and parted with two victories each, but one more rac 
between them is something to be grateful for. 


HIS week is one of excitement in chess circles becaus« 

of the long-delayed match between Capablanca and 
Lasker. It is a meeting of giants the end of which no one 
can predicate. It is true that Lasker tamely surrendered 
the title of champion to Capablanca, but it is easy to draw 
the wrong inference. Lasker is one of the most formidable 
players who have ever held the championship of the world. 
He is of cold, calculating temperament, as the negotiations 
that preceded this match show, and it would not be easy 
for an outsider to divine the real reason why he wished to 
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sive up his position without lifting a pawn in defence of it. 
\t one time Capablanca’s chances would have been better 
than they are now because his style of play was unknown. 
To-day all the world of chess is familiar with it, and Lasker, 
who is an analyst of extraordinary ability, will, no doubt, 
be able to bring forth an opposition such as his young 
adversary has not previously experienced. The general 
conception of Lasker is that he is slow, plodding, unenter- 
prising ; but that is only on the part of those who know 
him from the outside. As a matter of fact, he is extremely 
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brilliant. On one occasion, when playing in a tournament 
game, he offered the sacrifice of a rook which, if taken, would 
have led to mate in seventeen moves and, not taken, was the 
prelude to a very similar result. But his brilliance lies in 
exact calculation, not in ostentatious fireworks, and if he 
really makes up his mind to fight the hardest fight he can, 
Capablanca will require to exert his genius to the utmost 
to hold his own. All this is on the supposition that Lasker’s 
power is not waning, but not until a few sittings have been 
held can anyone speak decidedly on that point. 


NATURE ON THE FILM 


HOSE who have the best interests of the film at heart 
as well as lovers of Nature will welcome Captain Knight’s 
very successful effort to reproduce a little chapter in 
natural history for the cinema. The film, of which 
the pictures given here form a part, will be shown at 
yario1s picture houses during the course of next week. We 
need not dwell here on the very close observation which was 
requ'red to show the progress of a kestrel hawk from its emergence 
from the egg to its first flight. Nor need anything be said about 
the :xcellence of the workmanship. Captain Knight’s name 
isa¢ iarantee for both. What we would like to do is to impress 
ona! who have the education and amusement of young people 


A MOUSE FOR DINNER. 
SCUFFLING OVER THE CORPSF. 
ELDEST BROTHER GETS ALL. 


C. WR. Knight. 





at heart the great merits of this film as compared with many 
exhibited in picture shows. We do not wish to take an 
extreme view in regard to the cinema, which has very great 
potentialities and some characteristics which are not admirable 
at all. 

The very beautiful and the repugnant can be represented 
by this mechanism and are so in actual fact. Probably the worst 
examples are to be found in some of the small provincial towns. 
Few people who have been stranded at such places and have 
taken the occasion to go to a picture palace in order to pass 
the time have had any other luck than to find the film shown 
one which was, to say the least of it, very unwholesome food for 
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the young people who formed the 
principal part of the audience. 
When such a statement is made it 
is usual to say that the films are 
censored. That may be true or 
not, but writing from personal ex- 
perience and without any puritanism 
it must be said that there is a 
great deal of vulgarity and _ still 
more of suggestiveness. Many of 
the incidents shown on the film are 
such as no immature boy or girl 
would be permitted to see in a 
respectable family. On the other 
hand, one could make a long list of 
pictures that are delightful to look 
at and have an educational value—if 
in nothing else, at least in zsthetics. 
Those of the Antarctic Expedition 
shown by Mr. Ponting are an out- 
standing example. What we may 
call “literary” films amount to 
nothing short of an outrage, as 
anyone will admit who will sit down 
and carefully think out what is 
lost when one of 'Thackeray’s novels 
is shown. The picture of an event 
is really of minor consequence. It 
is the style of the writer that counts, 
his reflections, his humour, his 
humanity ; but all these must be 
squeezed out if a novel is to be 
exhibited in film. It may be 
objected that all novel writers are 
not Thackerays and that many 
suffer little from being reduced to 
the bone. The answer is that if 
these novels have not style and re- 
flection and a little poetry therewith 
they are not of any real value either 
in book form or in the other. At 
any rate it will, we are sure, prove 
refreshing to have films exhibited 
such as the one of which we show 
some of the pictures to-day. They 
are likely to attract all the more 
because they appear at the season 
when the birds are beginning to 
attend to their little domestic 
affairs. jSt. Valentine’s Day is 
generally given as the mating time 
of birds, but this year it began 
earlier and the air was full of 
song in early February. In March 
the tide of bird life begins to flow 
until it reaches its highest point 
in May or June. Those pictures 
of the kestrel hawk will not only 
have interest but a considerable 
educational value. Few indeed 
of our young people ever learn 
to study bird history in its most 
intimate moments. ‘They do not 
know where to look or what to look 
for. Such a series as the one before 
us would be a good one to show 
at schools and other educational 
institutions. Many of them carry 
out Nature study with a knowledge 
and a cleverness that would have 
been thought impossible a genera- 
tion ago. It is a common practice, 
too, for the schoolmaster or his 
directors to ask any good ornitholo- 
gist who is connected even distantly 
with the school to give a lecture 
or a series of lectures just about 
this period of the year. These 
addresses would gain enormously 
in value if preceded or accompanied 
by an exhibition of these illustra- 
tions. They would bring the eye 
to the help of the ear in fixing the 
incidents upon the memory. Also 
the very fact that such a series was 
to be shown at a picture house 
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AFTER THE FIRST FLIGHT. 
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would encourage teachers to take their children or a class of 
their children to see them on a half-holiday or other suitable 
occasion. ‘They form, in fact, a very successful attempt to bring the 
cinema into the routine of that kind of school work which is the 
most educative because it begins by exciting a wholesome interest 
and leads to the adoption of the methods which have been followed 
by the artist to whom we owe this delightful series. 


IN THE GARDEN 


GLADIOLI FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


LL who wish to have their gardens alight with bloom in August 
and September should plant gladioli freely within the next 
few weeks. They are happy in clumps between such well 
known favourite flowers as dahlias, phloxes and the early 
flowering Michaelmas daisies, and they are particularly effective 

when planted over a groundwork of antirrhinums, feverfew and low- 
growing herbaceous plants. A sheltered part of the garden should be 
set aside for these late summer flowers. Picture for a moment a 
Warm sunny garden in which gladioli are grouped in colonies of nine 
or more according to the width of the borders, with clumps here 
and there of Aster Thompsonii, star dahlias in the back-ground, and 
an informal edging of antirrhinums, all flowering together. The rich 
colour of these August and September flowers almost baffles description ; 
moreover, gladioli are indispensable for cutting and house decoration 
The lower flowers are the first to open, and they are followed later 
by the expanding buds on the upper portion of the stem. This 
development of the blossoms goes on quite well when the spikes are 
cut and placed in water, and, so long as the lower flowers are removed 
as they fade, the cut spikes will last in good condition for ten days 
or a fortnight. 

Protect from Cutting Winds.— Now that the planting season is almost 
here it is as well to bear in mind that gladioli require shelter from 
cutting winds. At the same time they are sun worshippers, and 
should not be heavily shaded by trees or buildings. Let the ground 
be deeply dug, work in plenty of rotten manure in the under spit, 
and see that the soil is made light and friable. The actual depth to 
plant varies with the character of the soil. In heavy clay 3ins. of 
covering will be sufficient, in that of a sandy nature twice that depth 
is necessary in order that the corms may be provided with sufficient 
moisture. Should it so happen that severe frost comes after plant- 
ing, then cover with a little long straw litter or other light material, 
which may be removed in March. In May it is just as well to mulch 
the plants and to give them an occasional good soaking of water or 
weak liquid manure. Beyond staking when in flower, gladioli give no 
trouble whatever—they are, indeed, most easily grown—neither are 


they particular as to soil. The writer has seen that good-natured 
variety America holding its own in a neglected garden where many 
other plants were smothered up with weeds. Few flowers create a 


brighter display than gladioli, and to get the most beautiful garden 
effects it is necessary only to cultivate the very choicest varieties. 

Gladiolus Primulinus (Maid of the Mist).—Happily, there are many 
who are impressed by the simple beauty of the hooded and modest 
flowers of Gladiolus Primulinus or the Maid of the Mist. The 
flowers of this species are soft primrose yellow, delicate in colour 
as in form, each flower having a quaint hood. It is interesting to 
know that there is a special reason for this hood. The species was 
found growing wild under the spray of the Victoria Falls on the 
Zambesi River, and seemed to thrive notwithstanding the deluge of 
water which soaked the discoverer to the skin in obtaining the 
flowers. There is everv. reason to suppose that the hood is a special 
form of protection to styie and anthers against the spray and humid 
atmosphere, and does it not add much to the charm and interest 
of a flower to know the reason for its beautiful curves and markings ? 
Many new hybrids are being introduced by crossing Gladiolus Primu- 
linus with other species. They include some of the most beautiful 
flowers in yellow and orange shades that we have seen. Most 
nurserymen have their own selection of hybrids. There are many 
varieties in cultivation, but we will only mention five. Mrs. Swainson, 
soft primrose to cream, with yellow at the base, some flowers being 
heavily striped with red; Golden Girl, pure yellow, very large ; 
Phyllis Kelway, another pure vellow of good form; Wraith, ochre 
yellow: and Vanessa, a magnificent variety, of fine salmon orange 
in colour. 

A Selection of Late Flowering Gladioli— The following varieties 
are taking flower-lovers by storm. For convenience they are 
arranged in alphabetical order: America.—KReference has already 
been made to this good-natured variety. In colour it is a very fasci- 
nating soft pink, fortunately it is not high priced. Annie Wigman, 
canary yellow ; Blue Jay, a purple blue variety, and it should here be 
mentioned that Groff’s seedling named Blue Jay should not be confused 
with the Blue Jay of some Continental growers, which is nothing but 
Baron J. Hulot. Cecilia Kelway, flesh pink shaded with a carmine 
blotch; Etincelle, intense orange red; Europa, a magnificent pure 
white ; Golden Measure, the purest and one of the most exquisite 
gladioli in cultivation; Marguerite Cadeau, almost pure white with 
rose throat ; Merlin, salmon rose with a silver yellow blotch on the 
lower petals; Mrs. Frank Pendleton, salmon pink ; Panama a lovely 
pink of deeper shade than America; Peace, white, tinged with lilac ; 
Professor Lemonnier, orange scarlet. In all instances the corms may 
be planted out of doors in March or April. By successive plantings 
out of doors carried on until the middle of May it is possible to have 
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a brilliant display of bloom: from the middle of June until late 
autumn. To watch the development of gladioli or sword lilies, 
as they are sometimes known, is one of the. great delights of 
gardening. The freshness and beauty of a spike of bloom that 
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has pushed its way upward from the heart of a ‘corm is a 


thing to marvel at and admire. It is to be hoped that many 


readers will plant largely this year to get the best effect from 
these late and beautiful summer flowers. a 





THE CHALLENGE OF THE DEAD 


OT until the last page of this book is an explicit 
explanation of the title given. After some remarks 
about the Unknown Soldier who was buried among 
poets and statesmen at Westminster Abbey the 
suggestion is made that 


it had been better perhaps in a stern era to have posted him at St. 
Stephen’s, at the entry to Parliament, that he might challenge in his 
silence all who enter there to stand for England— 

“Who goes there ?” 

‘** Friend.” 

“* Advance and be recognised ! 

‘** Pass, friend !”’ 

Proceed at your peril if you cannot meet the challenge of the dead ! 


”» 


One can well understand how the cogitations that went 
to the making of this book arrived at that climax. It is described 
as “ A vision of the war and the life of the common soldier in 
France, seen two years afterwards between August and Novem- 
ber, 1920.” In these months the author crossed the Channel 
more than once and made a pilgrimage over scenes partly familiar 
to him when he was a private in the Guards and partly new. 
In the latter case they were visited because of the thrilling 
military incidents with which they had become associated. 
The vision may be likened to a picture, but not an austere 


picture. It would appear as though it were meant to reach’ 


the heart and understanding of every ‘Tommy who had a share 
in the war. It reminds us in some respects of the productions 
of Early Celtic artists. ‘They are unmistakably beautiful, but 
the primitive who drew them could never resist the tempta- 
tion (or if that is putting it unsympathetically he sought oppor- 
tunity) to introduce many common natural objects and not a 
few grotesques into his parchment. In the same way there is 
here an avoidance of very fine diction, a refusal to dwell solely 
on the courage and heroism of the soldiers, an attempt to get 
within their minds and to view the horrible pageant of war and 
its consequences exactly as they did. No writer ever conceived 
a theme fuller of possibilities. In Belgium and France there 
are regions where every spot has been the scene of a triumph 
and a tragedy.. ‘The whole of it is typified at Zeebruges Mole, 
with which the story begins. On the white stone way going 
two miles out to sea the German guns still stand “ with the ends 
of their barrels burst out like thistleheads.” They are pointed 
seaward and have an armoured shelter on the inner side on which 
conveniently for the gunner are inscribed in neat German 
schrift the distances of all places of importance within gunshot. 
On the lee side of the Mole still cling the giant sheds of hydro- 
planes. In the quieter water can. be seen the tops of vessels 
sunk there in 1918, and near by is a tablet marking the spot 
where the landing party of the Vindictive made its raid. That 
stands for history recent and yet in a sense far away. The 
picture presented is commonplace and very modern. School 
children in “croc” escorted by nuns, guns scribbled over 
with names from Surbiton, a half-way house on’ the Mole 
where men drink beer and buy picture postcards. The author 
asks, was it not characteristic of the old war that the ‘ Con- 
temptibles ” of the Seventh landing at Zeebruges should at 
once be marched thirty miles in the wrong direction and then 
brought back by train : 

After Zeebruges the pilgrimage extended to nearly all 
the most interesting scenes of the war and the book tells of 
the countryside as it is now. In many places soldiers are still 
busy collecting the dead. . At Polygon Wood a Red Cross ambu- 
lance is met: 

‘** Got any to-day ?”’ cries the R.E. to the driver of the ambulance. 

He puts up two fingers. 

* Two ” says the soldier with an air of satisfaction. ‘* We 
ound a brigadier-general yesterday,” he adds. 


Sosy 


** How do you mean ? 

“ Ex-umed ’im. He’d bin missin’ since 1916. All this no-man’s 
land bein’ dug up now,” said he with a wide sweep of his hand. 

“That your job? It’s pretty interesting.” 

“It’s jolly hard work. But it ’as its better side. Some fellers the 
other day came on a dug-out with three officers in it, and they picked 
up five thousand francs between ’em.” 

That answers to the grotesque introduced by the Celtic 
artist. ‘This of Ypres may be placed beside it as a contrast : 

A great dust storm is raging here whilst the sun shines out of a 
perfect sky. Here are no rushes, no wild flowers, no moisture, but 
only infinite debris and the shatterings of old masonry. There is a 
suggestion of the desert. A notice says “ THIS IS HOLY GROUND ” 
and a barbed wire fence runs round the whole centre of old Ypres. 


Within that enclosure lies a ruined city. Thousands of years ago 
such a thing happened ; all the people were slain or taken into bondage. 
No one came back, the victors went away, and the ruins remained glaring 
in the sands—centuries, millenniums. ‘That is the impression of Ypres 
to-day. It is grim and moving. It is like the Pyramids. At least 
a hundred thousand dead lie round it—an inner circle of the dead 
and an outer circle of decay. Looking on those spacious sunsteeped, 
sand-blown ruins one’s mind is inevitably taken to the East, and a 
sense of Shelley’s poem comes to one— 


My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings, 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair. 


After this noble passage the everyday men and the 
ghoulish work are returned to in the gravedigger’s matter of 
fact way. 

““No, we don’t find many Gordons. But we’re picking up a 
lot o’ Borders just now. Yes, and some Grenadiers. Brought in 
about thirty Borders yesterday. It isn’t a bad job if they’d pay us 
more. We gets used to it. They say as how the Americans won’t 
have the British touch their dead and have given the job over to the 
French. Fifteen thousand of them to be boxed and stuffed—there’s 
a lot of work in that.” 


It carries us back to the days when soldiers invented a 
grim language of their own: 


“ He got his at Polygon Wood,” or “‘ he got his at the Chateau,” 
or “ his at Kruisseecke.”’ 


A passage about Neuve Chapelle is in the author’s 
graver more poetic style. 


The great shaggy earthwork is covered with dense thistle now. There 
are mounds of filled sandbags all hanging in clots like shirt-tails of 
innumerable men. This was the jumping-off point for the attack. 
It was bristling with tense excited soldiers that wild March morning, 
but no one lives there now—only swarms of whispering grasshoppers. 
The earth-wave goes on across the flat country ; it is uncontrollably 
wild, and the peasants who work on the fields before and in front of 
it have left it alone as a work of despair to clear. It looks like an old 
Roman line. 


The roadway, still littered with shrapnel and fragments of rifles 
and bombs, crawls across disintegrated Nature to ramshackle Neuve 
Chapelle, and then there is that beautiful wood beyond, so often sketched, 
not dead, leafing from all its trunks. As one looks at its lacework of 
loveliness set against the sky one thinks of a martyr whose faith has 
been proved—rescued from fire in time to avert destruction. 

The Army went back to its football leagues and boxing 
competitions. The soldier cannot afford to nurse his grief 
or even feel it overmuch. 

Laventie has become familiarised to many because it was 
the scene of Edward Tennant’s poem. How different it has 
become : 

Most of the old billets of 1914~15 lie in tumultuous heaps of brick 
dust and beams, though here and there are houses with the number of 
the billet marked and the number of men it would hold. Many a tap- 
room where our fellows gave voice to beer and vin blanc has passed into 
nothingness—the heavy boots clattering under the tables, the red faces 
above, the bottles and glasses, the gambling-boards, the pale-faced 
non-committal French women unashamed by the filth of the talk— 
where are they all ? 

The Laventie of the poem is unrecognisable in this, and 
Soupir, where the soldier-poet met his fate, would scarcely 
be recognisable by him if he were alive. But the narrative or 
meditation is sown with passages of great English. 

How the cornflowers blossom on the German side! Did not 
they sow the seeds here for their Kaiser. They sowed the seed— 
and now it blossoms on the wilderness. Bright blue flowers shine in 
the midst of withered nature, otherwise in September 1920 the trest 
of Hill 70 is so covered with brittle yellow weeds that a match would 
set it aflame from end to end. It is like a dried inland beach of the 
old war. ‘The waves no longer roll up with thunder and expire as once 
they did. But you can see in imagination the young Guards officer 
in his Burberry, cane in hand, leading his flower of manhood—forward, 
forward, toward the shore of Lens—see the expiring first line and the 
second line that follows passing through and over it, the third that 
goes again—they were the waves which at last crumbled all defences. 


The pilgrim’s devotion to the heroes of the war never faints 
or grows weary. Nothing is allowed to cloud the perception, 
and yet the grotesque realities of war are not ignored. Take 
for example, the story of the young enthusiast from the Caithness 
coast who came to the front imbued with the faith of Donald 
Hankey and a Kingsley-Carlylean fervour. At first he tried 
to stop bad language and gambling. He routed people out 
to go to the padre’s voluntary Sunday evening services, and 
generally speaking he tried to bring his idealism into actual life. 
But it was unavailing. He lasted from 1916 to 1918, and by 
the end of the time he surprised even the N.C.O.’s with the 
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force and variety of his bad language. He exhausted the con- 
ventional execrations of the messroom, he learned to drink 
and to bet, and do worse. Upon his life is made this 
comment : 


But when he died he shed his war body, he shed that Jurid 
phraseology, and became once more, no doubt, the Kingsley-Carlylean 
hero that he was, with some sort of knowledge of human sorrow 
which those who lived in peace knew not. - 


The words and manners of soldiers in warfare must be 
taken into account but their importance should not be exaggerated. 
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When their oaths are carried up to Heaven the Angel will feel 
little difficulty in wiping them out. For he who has given his 
life for his country is not to be reproached for not keeping 
within the bounds of a Sunday School teacher otherwise it would 
have been meaningless to talk about the challenge of the dead. 

The writing of the book is excellent. One subject passes 
into another, gay and grave are mingled, yet the style, seeming 
as artless as it is easy, adapts itself to the theme with an exactitude 
which it is a pleasure to watch. 


* “The Challenge of the Dead,’’ by Stephen Graham. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 





TABLES 


IN THE COLLECTION 


e™ IDE tables composed of thick, well selected marble 
slabs resting on elaborate stands of carved wood, generally 
whole or part gilt, reached their utmost development 
and greatest vogue during the first score of years of the 
Georgian régime. As it opened Lord Burlington re- 
t: ned from Italy full of zeal for all that that land had accom- 
» shed and ready to take up his position of ‘‘ the Apollo of 
|2 Arts”? in England, as Horace Walpole names him. The 
, ondid suite of rooms for ceremonious reception rather than 
1c’ comfortable domesticity was fully adopted as the very basis 
of the rich man’s house plan at this period, and hall and saloon 
as well as dining-room must have their sumptuous side tables, 
the favourite position being between windows, with mirrors 
in carved and pedimented gilt frames set on the wall behind 
them, as we recently saw at Houghton. 

There are four very fine examples of such side tables in 
the carefully selected collection of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century furniture formed for Sir James Horlick at 2, Carlton 
House Terrace. But there is also one of earlier date, for if 
the Burlingtonians developed and multiplied this type, they 
did not introduce it. ‘To import marble slabs, new made or 
antique, from Italy was the desire of wealthy English travellers 
and wirtuosi under Charles II, and, indeed, must have been 
successfully initiated while Tudors reigned, for in the Summary 
of the ‘‘ Howseholde Stuffe” of Lord Lumley inventoried 
in 1790 we find the item : 

Tables of Marble wk ee ee oS so | RTE 
At that time the word “ table ”’ retained its ancient significance 
of a flat plank or slab, and the term did not include the stand 
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Originally painted, not gilt. 





PINEWOOD, WITH MARBLE 


It was stripped of several coats of paint, and the sharpness of the carving is now seen. 
Marble, sft. 1in. long, 3ft. gins. wide. 


HORLICK. 


on which it rested. Only when top and frame were fixed 
and welded together as one article did the word come to imply 
the complete piece of furniture. Thus in the Ingatestone 
inventory of the same period as that of Lord Lumley we find 
such entries as : 

A little lowe table standinge upon a frame. 

A playne Table lyinge upon a square frame. 

A thick oke planke for a Table lyinge upon two dormers. 
The last was one of those in the hall of the older trestle form 
which the joined frame was displacing. Side tables for the 
service of the dining-room were already introduced, but there 
was a world of difference between the Elizabethan ‘‘ Grome 
Porters Table of wainscott for a carvinge bourde” and the 
Georgian gilt specimens which we are discussing. ‘The extrava- 
gant, travelled and art-loving Earl of Arundel who, when he 
died in 1580, left Nonsuch and its rich contents to his son-in-law, 
Lord Lumley, must for long have had few imitators in his 
importation of marble “ tables” from Italy ; for, even a century 
later, the fashionable, highly elaborated gilt stand was made 
for a cabinet rather than for a marble slab, and where the latter 
did occur under the late Stuarts they were seldom large. ‘The 
one of that period belonging to Sir James Horlick (Fig. 2) 
is not much more than 3ft. long and 18ins. wide, for it is inset 
in the frame, which is 3ft. 6ins. by 1ft. g}ins. out to out. 
It is of green marble and the stand is wholly gilt. ‘The legs, 
of baluster shape with acanthus and other scrolls, are short 
and need no stretchers, for sufficient rigidity is given by the 
arcading that connects them. ‘The birds standing out from 
the blocks above each leg and the female mask and foliage 
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Height, 2ft. gins. 
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CARVED AND 
Style of Daniel Marot, circa 1690. 
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GILT, WITH MARBLE TOP 


Height, 2ft. 4ins.; length, 3ft. 6ins.; width, 1ft. g}ins. 


TABLE, 


TABLE, 


2ft. 


gins. 


CARVED 
The frame, of which the motifs are taken from the lion, is partly gilt and partly painted 





CARVED AND GILT, WITH MARBLE 


Marble, 4ft. 8ins. long, 2ft. 3ins. wide, 2ins. thick. 
Circa 1735. 
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walnut colour. 
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Marble, sft. 1oins. long, 2ft. 11ins. wide, 1}ins. thick. 
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occupying the arcade spaces are well wrought 
and give extreme richness to this choice 
piece, which in design follows the style of 
Daniel Marot, the French refugee whom 
William III had employed in Holland and 
brought over to England for the decoration 
and furnishing of Hampton Court. With 
him the enriched baluster leg was a 
favourite form, his surviving drawings not 
revealing the cabriole shape, which was 
going to triumph for a while, but giving 
examples of the other form of curve, the 
C scroll, which is the basis of the design 
of both leg and stretcher of a table (Fig. 1) 
that also presents examples of fruit and 
flower carving somewhat in the manner 
and with much of the skill of Grinling 
Gibbons. 

It is, however, almost certainly of 
later date than Marot and Gibbons, for 
it also shows signs of the influence, if not 
of the pencil, of Kent, who, as we saw at 
Houghton, often looked back for some of 
his motifs and forms, and used, in modified 
form, the baluster leg such as we find it in 
a table (Fig. 3) not likely to date earlier 
than 1735, when the Houghton furnishings 
had reached completion. The _baluster 
leg set above a lion paw and supporting a 
voluminous and _ naturalistic composition of 
eagle, oak swag and leaf scroll, is not 
entirely happy, but is extremely typical of 
Kent side tables as they have been illus- 
trated in these pages from Houghton and 
Devonshire House, Rousham and Coleshill. 
It is topped with a splendid slab of marble 
2ins. thick, and its lion paws and mask 
assist, with its size and general form, to 
render it an agreeable match to its fellow 
inter-window table (Fig. 4) in the Carlton 
Terrace dining-room. ‘That uses the lion 
almost as its sole motif, for above the paw 
rises a furry leg terminating in a mask, 
while another mask, swagged with skins, 
tails and paws, forms the centre of the frame, 
which is only partly gilt, the legs and skins 
and the chief members of the moulding 
(on which rests the top of beautiful onyx 
marble) being painted a walnut brown. 
That is true also of the largest table in the 
collection (Fig. 5), of which the slab, of 
Bréche Violette marble with rich purple 
tones, is 7ft. gins. long. It is one of the 
rare examples—there are a pair at Badmin- 
ton—that have a plinth. At each corner of 
the front stands an eagle whose outstretched 
wings, as well as its head, support the top 
rail, while the beak holds an oak garlan:! 
that passes over the wing and reaches the 
mouth of the central lion mask that, fo: 
further support of the top, is connecte: 
with a large scroll-flanked shell. This 1: 
a very remarkable piece not only for it: 
size but for excellence of craftsmanship, 
and for design that combines the variou: 
and rich elements of its constructior 
with more agreeable conviction than 1 
often the case with furniture of the tim: 
of Kent’s supremacy. The combination 0 
walnut paint and gilt is very effective. Th 
scroll-legged table already mentioned, thoug! 
using different forms and motifs, is equall 
successful as a harmonious composition 
It had been frequently and thickly painted 
and the removal of these coats revealed n 
signs of its ever having been gilt. ‘The pine- 
wood was, therefore, left untreated beyond 
a little beeswax, and thus the full crisp- 
ness and verve of the carving is retained. 
Together with the William III-like stretcher 
and the Gibbons-like swags and basket, it 
has the lion paw, the large upstanding shell, 
the wave frieze and the scale motif in the 
flat of the legs, to all of which Kent was 
prone, although he certainly neither invented 
nor introduced them. It may therefore be 
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5—LARGE SIDE TABLE, CARVED WOOD FRAME PAINTED AND GILT. MARBLE_ TOP. 
The eagle supports stand on a plinth. Height, 2ft. roins. Marble, 7ft. gins. long, 2ft. 3ins. wide, 2ins. thick. Circa 1735. 


wise to decide whether it is of the reign of George II or of 
een Anne. 

The light, easily moved table of various types to suit 
“:fferent purposes now crowds our rooms. But it was a com- 
paratively late comer, and Evelyn, although the tea table had 
r-ached the fashionable lady’s dressing-room in his time, writes 
i 1690 of his recollection of his father’s days when hall and 
,; lour had only heavy oak tables “ as fixed as the freehold.” 
\et, as a rarity, a lighter and even a folding sort did occur 
under Elizabeth when there was at Ingatestone— 


A little table of wainscott wth two fallinge leaves. 


In the eighteenth century, when the possibilities of mahogany 
were fully realised and the cabinetmaker could combine 
strength with slenderness, all sorts of tables and stands came 
into use—tripod and four-legged, round and oblong, tiny for 
candle or kettle, of some size for cards and the display of 
small objects. Of the last named Chippendale figures two in 
the first edition of his ‘‘ Director,” and labels them ‘“‘ Tables 
for holding each a Set of China and may be used as Tea- 
Tables.” ‘They are oblong, one with straight and the other with 
cabriole legs, and the “‘ Chinese” influence is strong. ‘Thus, in 
a table of this type (Fig. 6) belonging to Sir James Horlick 
the Chinese fret dominates every part and gives an airy, fragile 
look, although there is much real strength. The legs are 
composed of two thin fretted flats set together at right angles, 
from the inside of which spring stretchers of similar character, 
but curved. They run diagonally and meet centrally at a 


cylinder with turned finials. Brackets strengthen the junction 
of leg and frame, while a serpentine gallery keeps the china 
from falling off. The top of the gallery has a band of geo- 
metrical inlay, which is repeated above the legs. China teapots 
and cups and saucers began. to be collected before the seven- 
teenth century closed, when Lord Bristol enters such purchases 
for “‘ dear wife’”’ in his account book, and when “ Medina y° 
Jew ” supplies him with them and also with a tea table on which 
to place them. It is only, however, when Chippendale, as one 
among many capable cabinet makers,. had established a large 
business and much reputation, that they became frequent and 
that such supremely skilful and elegant examples were pro- 
duced as the one illustrated. It will date from about 1760, and 
perhaps a very little later date may be assigned to a flap table 
(Fig. 7) of great finish and lightness, which though it has slim, 
round legs of Sheraton type ends these with a plain club 
foot such as was normal to the cabriole form; and, more- 
over, it has the guilloche edge to the top and the involved 
scroll on the frame which characterise the same period. ‘The 
break in the circuit of the stretcher which, by curving inwards 
on the front side, gives free space to the sitter’s legs, is clever 
and practical. There is a table with exactly the same arrange- 
ment at the Vyne, but it is rather smaller and has no enrichment. 
A little flap table, rarer and more precious—for it belongs 
to the reign of William III, and is of walnut, with delicate 
seaweed marquetrie—is one of the gems of the collection and it 
will be illustrated, in conjunction with other pieces of mar- 
quetrie, in a subsequent article. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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6.—MAHOGANY TEA OR CHINA TABLE. 


Every part except the top is composed of Chinese frets. Width, 
1ft: 11ins; length, 3ft. Circa 1760. ‘ 2 


7.—MAHOGANY OCCASIONAL TABLE WITH FLAP. 
Height, 2ft. 3ins.; width when open, 2ft. 3ins.; length, 2ft. 8ins. 
: Circa 1770. 
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HE route from the road to Edward Dryden’s new 

doorway in the green court front is well shown in the 

view of this front taken from the road (Fig. 1); the 

armour piers, the obelisk piers and the yew trees are 

all well seen, but the lead shepherd on the axial line 
of the court is just outside the picture to the right. The little 
pointed doorway in the further wall of the court is also excluded. 
The cedar tree which soars thinly up just beyond the wall 
shows in its attenuation the ravages of a snowstorm. The 
mass behind it to the left is formed by the four cedars near the 
garden steps, to which the snow was less destructive. A corner 
of the deer park comes into the foreground of the picture, a 
park wherein roams a small herd of deer and a flock of peculiar 
black and white sheep of Spanish origin. In the autumn the 
amorous “ troating”’ of the bucks breaks insistently through 
the other noises of the countryside. 

The outside of the house is beautiful from every point of 
view, and so too are the gardens and the views across the park. 
Everything appears to be a natural growth of the circumstances, 
not calling for admiration, as in many modern fine houses, 
but quietlycompelling it. Quietude is, indeed, the keynote of 
the place, a quietude conducive to study and to the maintenance 
of old-fashioned, peaceful ways. 

The minor wings of the house contain a laundry, a water- 
house (into which the spring from the Norwell delivers itself) 
and a brewhouse. The latter is one of those ancient appurten- 
ances of a country house which have now ceased to be used, 
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since it has become apparent that the professional brewer can 
produce more palatable ale than the amateur can at home, and 
the facilities for transport are greater than they used to be in 
our grandfathers’ time. Nevertheless, Sir Henry used to prefer 
his own home-brewed, with, it is true, a slight admixture of 
bi-carbonate of soda. The tastes of his guests appeared, however, 
to have a more modern inspiration. ‘The slaughter-house was 
another relic of the times when all country houses were self- 
supporting, but at Ashby it was used chiefly for supplying 
home-grown mutton. 

So far it has been the exterior of the house which has 
demanded attention. The interior is no less interesting ; and 
here again there is no grandeur, no long line of fine rooms 
only to be used on great occasions, but all is homely and liveable, 
yet handsome withal. The most important room is the drawing- 
room, which is upstairs on the first floor (Figs. 2 and 3). 
In size it is about 26ft. by 18ft., and is remarkable in that its 
ceiling curves up from each wall in a long sweep, but before 
the curves meet in a point they are bent down, ever narrowing, 
and are terminated with a large and elaborate pendant of plaster- 
work. This particular treatment is only to be found at Canons 
Ashby. ‘The surface is ornamented with broad ribs arranged 
in geometrical patterns, and the panels thereby formed are 
filled with foliage in the larger and heads or cartouches in the 
smaller. On three sides one of the largest panels is distinctively 
treated, the filling being composed of strapwork surrounding 
a head (Fig. 4); and in the fourth side a similar panel is 
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occupied with a large coat oi 
arms with crest and mantling. 
As the heraldry is coloured it 
forms a vivid contrast to the 
white mass of the remainder of 
the ceiling, a contrast which is 
unduly, albeit inevitably, exag- 
gerated in the illustration. The 
chimneypiece, which is the 
other important feature of the 
room, is wide and handsome : 
the fireplace opening has a flat- 
pointed arch, and on each side, 
at some distance, a column 
supports a large curved cornice 
on which rest three pairs of 
columns which carry a full 
entablature. Between the pairs 
of columns are two large panels 
filled with painted coats of 
arms. ‘The height of the whole 
composition is such that the 
topmost cornice bites into the 
curve of the ceiling, and, in 
order to make’ a suitable frame 
to stop the ceiling pattern on 
each side, the cornice is bent 
down to meet that which makes. 
the circuit of the room at the 
springing of the curves. The 
effect is rather clumsy and 
gives the impression that the 
vaulting ambition of. the 
designer did o’erleap itself. 
Indeed, had the design been 
smaller, sufficiently small to 
have finished at the start of 
the ceiling, the width of the 
opening would have been less, 
and the arch would not have 
given way and thus rendered 
necessary the insertion of two 
iron columns by way of sup- 
port. But, doubtless, it was: 
thought at the time that a 
generous fire was necessary for 
the size of the room. 

The style of the plaster- 
work and of tke chimneypiece 
points to the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century as the 
date of the work—that is, to 
the time of Sir Erasmus Dryden, 
who did so much _ building 
during his long tenure of forty- 
eight vears. But the arms on 
the ceiling are those of his 
son Sir John, who succeeded 
in 1632, and his third wife, 
Honor Bevill, whom he married 
a month later. It is conceiv- 
able that he may have thickened 
the original shield (which has 
an unusual amount of projec- 
tion) by overlaying his father’s 
arms with a fresh coat of 
plaster on which were modelled 
his own. The only alternative 
to some such explanation is that 
in a remote place like Ashby 
old patterns and old methods 
of design were still in vogue, 
although they had passed out of 
general use. The doors and 
windows are of the eighteenth 
century and were part of the 
alterations made by Edward 
Dryden in 1708 to 1710. He 
also caused his arms and those 
of his wife, Elizabeth Allen, 
to be painted in the panels of 
the chimneypiece. 

Descending to the ground 
floor and passing through the 
bookroom, which is under the 
drawing-room and of the same 
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ample size, a curious roo 
is entered, now called the 
Painted Parlour (Fig 5): 
originally, no doubt, it w.s 
a “lodging,” or bedroon,. 
* It derives its name and 
its interest from the fact 
that the whole of the 
architectural decoration js 
not actually modelled jy 
relief, as it appears to bc, 
but is painted on flat sur. 
faces. The pilasters ani! 
frieze do project, but are 
merely thin boards; the 
cornice, although appar 
ently moulded, is, likewise , 
in fact, only a board fixed 
sloping from wall to ceiling. 
Such ingenious and_arti- 
ficial effects were not 
uncommonly indulged in 
during the eighteenth 
century. They not only 
gratified: the fancy of the 
time, which was occasion- 
ally bizarre, but produced 
a rich effect at a small cost. 
The chimneypiece is, 
probably, a later insertion. 
The bookroom, out of 
Seer ; which the Painted Parlour 
7-—-THE STAIRCASE AND LANDING, LOOKING TOWARDS THE TAPESTRY ROOM. opens, is large and _ lined 
with Jacobean panelling 
nearly hidden by shelves 
some hundred years old. 
It has no decorative features 
of importance except the 
large open fireplace with 
its old-fashioned fire of 
logs. Above it, however, 
is an overmantel containing 
the two Cope shields 
already mentioned. One is 
that of Cope impaling 
Tame; the other Stafford, 
with six quarterings, also 
impaling Tame. Their 
relevance is obvious when 
it is borne in mind that 
Sir John Cope (whose 
daughter by his first wife 
married John Dryden) 
married for his third wife 
Margaret Tame, widow of 
Sir Humphrey Stafford of 
Blatherwick, a village in 
the north-eastern part of 
the county. The panels 
are large and are skilfull\ 
carved, with shield, helm 
crest and mantling all in 
the Early Renaissance style 
which still retains a stron< 
infusion of Italian feeling. 
As Sir Humphrey Stafforc 
died in 1548, these shields 
must be subsequent to that 
date, but prior to Sir John 
Cope’s death in 1558 
From the annulet placed 
on the Cope shield it 
would appear that Sir John 
was the fifth son of his 
father, who is described as 
being ‘“‘of Hanwell” in 
the county of Oxford. 
The other large room 
on the ground floor of 
this wing is the dining- 
room, entirely panelled in 
the bold manner of the 
; early eighteenth century 
en apie’ and having over the fire- 
alee se place a fine mirror in three 
divisions with curved heads 
Copyright. 8.—THE START OF THE STAIRCASE ON THE GROUND FLOOR “ct” and bevelled glass 
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(Fig. 6). It is said that the panelling and flooring of this 
room all came from one great oak grown on the estate. It is 
a cheerful room, with outlooks on to the garden and the green 
court. Between the dining-room and bookroom is the staircase 
(Figs. 7, 8 and 9), with massive newels, balusters, handrail 
and strings of the Jacobean period. This leads up and lands 
between the drawing-room and tapestry-room (Fig. 10), which 








Coryerght 9.—DETAIL OF 
is a bedroom over the dining-room. Above the Jacobean 
staircase goes an older circular staircase to the older rooms in 
the tower, which are now seldom if ever used. They retain 
marks of former importance in-the shape of fireplaces with flat- 
pointed arches (Fig. 13) rather heavily moulded, which belong 
to John Dryden’s period, but are a little later than the tower 
itself. They serve to show at least that these rooms, now 
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draughty and deserted, were at first of some importance to 
the household. The circular staircase which serves them 
continues upwards to the flat roof of the tower, whence 
a good view is obtained, and originally it must have gone 
down to the basement. The turret which crowns the 
staircase is a conspicuous feature from most points of view. 
Passing through the drawing-room another principal bedroom 
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is entered, called Spenser’s Room, in memory of the poet 
who, according to Aubrey, was a frequent visitor here, his 
wife being a kinswoman of Frances Wilkes of Hodnell, the 
wife of Sir Erasmus, who succeeded in 1584. There is nothing 
left in the room to remind us of Spenser or his times, its 
decoration being, indeed, the latest of all the important work 
done in the house. The ceiling is in that delicate manner: 











Copyright. 10.—THE 
associated with the brothers Adam, and the chimneypiece is 
of crisply carved deal, unpainted ; but it is quite possible that 
the detail is intermediate between the bold scale of the early 
eighteenth century and the finer scale adopted towards its close. 
This room brings home to those who use it the odd planning 
{as we now consider it) of old houses; for in order to reach 
the breakfast-table one must either go through the drawing 
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ROOM. *“COUNTRY LIFE.” 
room (the generally accepted route) or along a corridor, down 
some stairs and across the courtyard ; or, as an alternative to 
traversing the court, a way may be found through the kitchen 
—a desperate course, however, and one seldom adopted. 

But the kitchen is well worth seeing, and after breakfast, 
under suitable guidance, the visitor will probably see it 
(Fig. 11). Not that there is anything of architectural note to 
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attract attention beyond a little 
flight of stairs leading up to 
the hall, protected by a choice 
Jacobean balustrade and newel. 
But the size and height are 
impressive, as well as_ the 
ancient archway of the fireplace, 
now filled with a modern range. 
The effect is heightened by the 
presence of old tables and the 
instruments of the culinary art 
which gleam upon the walls. 
Such space and such ample 
facilities for cooking take one 
back to the times when house- 
holds were much larger than 
now—when there were half a 
score of children to be fed, as 
well as a numerous staff of 
servants and hangers-on col- 
lected from the house and its 
precincts. 

Close to the kitchen is 
a cheerful room with remains 
of good panelling ; it is now 
used as a servants’ hall, but was 
originally the winter parlour, 
an apartment shown on many 
an old house plan, and always 
placed near the kitchen for 
»ybvious reasons. 

The great hall itself retains 
none of its earlier decoration, 
but is a large, plain room, used 
chiefly for the accommodation 
of those innumerable articles 
which accompany country 
people on their excursions out 
of doors. At its lower end are 
the two ancient doorways, now 
blocked up, which led, in the 
customary way, to the kitchen 
and the buttery. 

Above the servants’ hall is 
a room of some interest. It 
was at one time of importance, 
but declined from its high 
estate and became the house- 
keeper’s sanctum; it is now 
used as a studio. The ceiling 
is decorated with strapwork 
panels of the early seventeenth 
century, the larger of which 
contain coats of arms (Fig. 12). 
The motive that dictated their 
choice is not apparent, but a 
reasonable suggestion is that as 
on Rothwell market-house Sir 
Thomas Tresham displayed the 
arms of his friends, so here 
Sir Erasmus Dryden com- 
memorated some of his relatives 
and friends ; for among those 
which can be deciphered, in 
spite of the ravages of time, 
are those of Stafford of Blather- 
wick, Wake of Courteenhall, 
Knightley of Fawsley, Montagu 
of Boughton, Lane and Cope. 
The only other room calling for 
mention is the Mullion Room 
in the east corner, recently 
renovated and made into a 
charming apartment. Before 
the renovation it was lighted 
by two of Edward Dryden’s 
sash windows, he having re- 
moved the mullioned window 
on the east and completely cut 
off the bay. His windows have 
now been abolished and the 
old ones reinstated, the wall 
panelling being adapted to suit 
them. The recovery of the 
bay, with its additional space 
and outlook, has greatly im- 
proved the room. 
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There is plenty of ancient furniture left in the house, 
things which were placed there when newly bought, and, doubt- 
less, others brought by brides or inherited by them in after 
years. Some of the old silver remains, but part of it, as 
well as land in another county, was given away by one of 
the owners in defiance of family ties and much to the 
annoyance of her descendants. The pictures of interest are 
chiefly family portraits. They include an original crayon 
drawing of the poet and one of Mrs. Creed, his cousin on the 
Pickering side, whom he often visited. No Dryden appears 
to have been a collector or virtuoso ; but things have accumulated 
in the ordinary course of affairs over a long series of years. 

Few events of other than family interest are recorded of 
the place. The most dramatic occurred in the Civil Wars, 
when a party of Parliamentary infantry took up their quarters 
at Sir John Dryden’s for the night, he being on the Parliament 
side. During the darkness a party of Royalists marched into 
the village, but their opponents, obtaining early information, 


THE PINE 


By F. W. 


HE occurrence of the pine marten (Mustela martes) 

in this country is always an interesting event to 

naturalists, owing to its scarcity at the present day, 

especially in districts where it has not been observed 

for a number of years. Very occasionally a specimen 
turns up in widely separated localities. For instance, Mr. 
Forrest, in his “‘ Fauna of North Wales,” records the occurrence 
of two pine martens in South Shropshire in the spring of 1907, 
where this species had not been met with for forty-five years. 
In May, 1912, one was found in a decomposed state lying in 
a trap at Hebden Bridge, West Yorkshire, which was identified 
and recorded by Mr. H. B. Booth. Again, another was trapped 
last June near Bridlington, East Yorkshire, and recorded by 
Mr. W. H. St. Quintin in a recent issue of the Field. His 
account is a valuable record, as full particulars of its capture 
and measurements are given as well as the measurements of 
other specimens from different localities. ‘The following notes 
respecting a fine example of this rare animal captured in Cum- 
herland on November 22nd, 1919, may be of interest, as they 
may give an idea of the powerful build of this creature. I 
received the specimen, an adult male, in perfect condition very 
shortly after capture and at once took the opportunity to make 
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retired for safety into the church. From this sanctuary they 
were eventually dislodged and carried off to Banbury, whence 
they were rescued, however, on the following day by their 
friends in Northampton. It is said that Lady Dryden mide 
some mutton pies for them which she placed upon a will, 
but, unhappily, it was the Royalists who found and ate ther, 
Was it, perchance, this incident which prompted the ot! er 
side to take refuge in the church ? 

If Canons Ashby cannot boast of many recorded episo: es 
of romance, it can claim distinction of another kind which f.w 
like houses can emulate. For hither came Spenser on su:h 
friendly visits that one of its chambers is still called after hin, 
Here in his youth wandered in and out Glorious John, long bef« re 
he had earned that title, and here, too, we may perhaps belie: e, 
he suffered the one great passion of his life. Here, again, in 
later years lingered Samuel Richardson ; and, if tradition errs not, 
his Sir Charles Grandison was born beneath the shadow of tre 
great cedars. J. A. Gotcn. 
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a life-sized sketch of the head, and took careful measurements 
of the entire animal before skinning it, which are given in 
detail as follows: Total length, 33ins.; head and body fron 
tip of nose to base of tail, 21ins.; tail, r2ins.; head, tip of 
nose to back of skull, 4}ins.; nose to ear, 3}ins.; across 
crown, 3ins.; circumference of head, front of ears, 7}ins. ; 
nape, 3}ins. ; fore-leg, tip of toes to elbow, sins. ; circumference 
of arm, 4ins.; hind leg, toes to knee, 7}ins.; circumference 
of neck, sins. ; circumference of chest, Sins. ; weight, 3lb. 30zs. 

After skinning the specimen I preserved the skull; this 
is represented exactly natural size in the accompanying drawing 
which shows the powerful set of teeth and the typical carnivorous 
character of the sharp cutting edged molars. Altogether the 
teeth number thirty-eight, eighteen in the upper and twenty 
in the lower jaw. 

In this example the throat is of a beautiful apricot yellow 
colour blotched with brown on the lower part. Like the other 
members of the weasel family the pine marten is covered with 
two distinct sets of fur; the outer consists of ,long, glossy 
purplish-brown hairs, the under coat being of a fine woolly 
nature of a greyish buff colour. The hair of the tail is very 
dense and long ; the legs and feet are dark rich purplish brown. 
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WITH HIS PURPLISH-BROWN OUTER COAT AND APRICOT-COLOURED THROAT, THE PINE MARTEN IS AS EEAUTIFUL AS HE IS RARE. 


The ears are broad, being tins. wide, and are fringed with 
whitish hair. 

As may be seen by the above measurements the pine marten 
is a powerfully formed animal, denoting great strength and 
agility, perfectly adapted for its former arboreal life in the 
larger woods and forests in many parts of Britain, when it was 
common and generally distributed over the greater part of the 
British Isles. Less than half a century ago it was believed 
that two distinct species of martens occurred in this country, 
viz., the beech or common marten and the pine marten, but 
it is now known that only the pine marten occurs in Britain. 
As regards its existence now, it must be considered on the verge 
of extinction over the greater part of the country, having 
chiefly been driven from the large woods and forests 
since the extensive preservation of game and poultry 
keeping. At the present time it lingers in parts of Wales, 
the Lake District of Westmorland and Cumberland, as 
well as in some of the extensive deer forests and wilds of 
Scotland and Ireland. It is now chiefly found inhabiting 
the roughest rocky mountain slopes, where it finds a 
safer refuge from destruction than in the woodlands at 
the mercy of the game preserver. 

Unlike the weasel, stoat and polecat, all of which 
emit an overpowering fetid smell by the exudation of 
a secretion from a gland under the tail, the pine marten 
emits an odour more pleasant than otherwise ; hence 
it was known as the “sweet marten,” while the polecat 
was known as “ foumart,”’ ‘“‘ fulmart ”’ or ‘‘ foul marten,” 
on account of its disgusting scent. The marten preys 
on mice, rats, moles and other small mammals, as well 
as rabbits, hares and lambs, also game, poultry and other 
birds. In the forests the squirrel is its favourite quarry, 
which it is apparently capable of catching with ease, 
owing to its great agility and strength as a climber, being 
as active in the tree tops as a weasel is on the ground. 

The occasional appearance of the marten in 
different localities where it has not been seen for 
long periods is, no doubt, due to its roaming habit, 
as it is known to be a great wanderer, capable of 
travelling over the country many miles during a single 
night. Mr. Forrest, in his above-mentioned work, 


states that the late Mr. E. O. Partridge found by the snow tracks 
that the marten, after following a circuitous winding route, 
always came back to the point from which it started, the whole 
circuit sometimes measuring over fifteen miles. 

Although it must be admitted that the marten would be 
as destructive to game and poultry as its near ally the polecat 
if it had the opportunity, unfortunately it is now too scarce 
to cause such trouble, and where it still lingers it can do but 
very little harm ; we must hope that such a handsome creature 
as the pine marten may long be spared to enjoy the freedom 
and preservation from extinction in the British Islands that 
it deserves. 





SKULL OF MALE PINE MARTEN (NATURAL SIZE). 
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THE BEST SIRES OF THE SEASON FOR 
HUNTER BREEDING 





H.M. THE KING’S JUTLAND, BY MARCOVIL--PRINCESS DAGMAR, KING EDGAR, BY ISINGLASS—SWEET MARJORIE, BY 
BY GALLINULE. KENDAL. 





POLITICAL, BY JOE CHAMBERLAIN—ETRA WEENIE, BY GILGANDRA, BY GALLINULE—NICANDRA, BY 
CARNAGE. ST. SERF. 





W. A. Rouch. Copyright. 
RED HAND, BY GREY LEG—AMAZON, BY BACHELOR’S CHARM, BY TREDENNIS—LADY BLACK, BY 
TARPORLEY. LE NOIR. 
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TOP COVERT, BY CICERO—SISTER HILDA, BY PERSIMMON. SPRING WHEAT, BY SANTRY—APRIL PRINCESS, BY LADAS. 





RATHURDE, BY TREDENNIS—-MARE BY BERRILL. TIME*HONOURED, BY JOHN 0’ GAUNT—GOLDEN HOPE, BY AYRSHIRE. 





W. A. Rouch. Copyright 
SCARLET RAMBLER, BY WILLIAM RUFUS—-RAMAGE, BY RAMAPO. GAY LALLY, BY LALLY—GIRSHA, BY PRIDE. 


In the course of a few weeks the King’s Premium horses will begin their important duties for another season. The outlook is certainly 
more hopeful than has been the case. The Hunter Improvement Society’s scheme of premiums for mares and fillies is helpful and shows 
a right tendency. Hunter breeding need not be the lottery that it is often thought to be and indeed must be for breeders who imagine 
shat a fine stallion alone ensures good stock. The King’s Premium horses, and particularly those of them to which Super-premiums 
were awarded, give opportunity of producing high’ quality hunters ; but these are not the days when nondescript mares should be used. 
There is now practically no market for misfits, and in consequence too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of breeding from high- 
class mares if saleable, let alone valuable, stock is to be produced. The demand for good hunters is greater than it has been for many 
years past. Many men who in pre-war days gave no thought to horsemanship have tasted its pleasures. ‘They will not lose their love, 
it will grow if, where there is opportunity, they breed and school their own mounts. Indeed, the education of the horse-lover who 
has not tasted the joys—and sorrows—of horse-breeding is incomplete. If light horse breeding is to assume the place its importance 
deserves it will be only by the precept and example of the country gentleman. Should he have the good fortune to be in a district 
travelled by one of the twelve Super-premium horses whose portraits are shown he will not go far wrong by using him. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES’ 
FIRST STEEPLECHASE 





THE PRINCE AT 


HE participation in a Point-to-Point race by the Prince 
of Wales is a pleasant and interesting event and must 
not be allowed to pass without some reference. It 
has, indeed, raised the public admiration for one who 
has already a deep hold on popular affection. People 
see in the Heir Apparent a young Englishman full to overflowing 
of the highest traditions in sport, an ardent lover of horses and 
the chase, and one who is irresistibly attracted by anything in 
which there is an element of risk, even of danger. 
It was a week ago that he was one of the competitors in 
Grenadier Guards’ Point-to-Point at Warden Hill in the 
Bicester country. The course, as laid out by Mr. Dudley 
North—the land hereabouts is part of Lord North’s estate— 
was criticised by several experienced riders in point-to-points 
as being too formidable with more than one unfair jump. My 
own opinion, for what it is worth, is that, on the whole, it was a 
very fair course, calling for a good horse to get round and expert 
horsemanship. ‘Thus it should be clear that the Prince was 
taking on something quite serious in the steeplechasing line, 
and we have to remember that it was his first venture. It is 
true that he has had a very useful apprenticeship in the hunting 
countries of Mr. Fernie’s, the Pytchley, Warwickshire, Bicester, 
etc., this season, but there is a lot of difference between hunting 
at your own pace and having to take a three-mile line across 
country when the pace is turned on as in a serious point-to- 
point. 

The Prince was on a bay light-weight thoroughbred. It is 
said the horse was got by Sir Geoffrey, which won the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap twenty years ago. He certainly looked speedy 
and he jumped well when once he had been warmed up; but, 
seeing him standing unsaddled, you would mark him down as 
rather mean-looking and somewhat under the average height. 
I do not think he liked his job, to begin with, and if the Prince 
had to ride his race over again, he would probably get hold of 
the horse rather more vigorously at the start and slap him into 
the first fence or two. What happened was that he had so much 
confidence in the horse as to leave it to him. Thus the horse 


the 


THE LAST JUMP. 


screwed a bit at the first fence and probably because he 
did not altogether like it he slipped into the second one, so 
unshipping the Prince, 

After a brief chase horse and rider came together again, 
but by this time Lord Dalmeny and four or five others, including 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Henry Seymour, were two fields or more 
ahead. It was then that the Prince really asserted himself. 
He used his whip to such effect as to send Pet Dog about his 
business at the next fence—by no means a pretty one looked at 
from the ground—and, thereafter, all was fairly plain sailing 
to a horseman unafraid of the jumps ahead and of using his 
horse’s speed to the utmost across the pasture, ridge and furrow. 

He began to close the gap in great style, and with another 
half mile or so to go he would probably have won. As it was he 
had to accept third place behind Captain the Earl of Dalkeith 
and Lord Henry Seymour. Lord Dalmeny fell when leading 
not far from home. I think it was his horse that let the Prince 
down (in more senses than one) in the early stages. He evidently 
wanted fortiter in ve methods at the outset, and if they had been 
used he would have been straightened out at the early fences and 
made to jump properly; but as to the Prince’s horsemanship 
and valour I have nothing but the highest praise. He shape: 
splendidly and won the hearts of every sportsman and sports- 
woman as well as the countryside generally. It is a great thin: 
for hunting and steeplechasing that he should be so keen, an 
though there is, quite naturally, some concern lest harm shou! 
befall him, one may, nevertheless, hope that an outright person 
triumph may be in store for him. It is because everyone kno\ 
there is some risk in steeplechasing to the finest of horsem« 
that there is deep and most genuine admiration of the Prince 
pluck. It would be so easy for him merely to look on, a1 
everyone would understand and approve of the reason wh 
but he is not made that way. 

I may add that the Coldstreamers ran the same afternoc 
for their Regimental Challenge Cup. It was won by Capta 
Beckwith-Smith on a big black horse by Sir Merrik Burrell s 
Super-King’s Premium sire Cock-a-Hoop, by Gallinule. 

PHILIPPOS. 


— - fu OQ [any 
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EIGHT LINES ON AN EPITAPH. 


‘* Beloved of all’’—no more, no less 
What do those three brief words express— 


The depth of heart and tenderness— 
The gay charm all your own ? 


The 
The 
The 


Or—just your smile alone ? 





selflessness of deed and thought, 
sympathy none vainly sought, 
heartsease that your presence brought, 


Joey Hee et 





p 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A FAMOUS ARAB FOR SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Dwarka, the first Arab owned by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, is to join Eclipse at South 
Kensington. 'The whole world knows ‘some- 
thing of the influence which Eclipse has had 
on the British thoroughbred. Descendant of 
the Darley Arabian, his blood and high qualities 
have helped to mould the racehorse of to-day. 
It is not so generally known that his skeleton 
has been preserved and has given, and will 
continue to give, ocular proof of the develop- 
ment of the thoroughbred. We, and posterity, 





a last illness. He had resumed his stud duties 
and seemed as vigorous as ever. Last week 
brought out further evidence of the marvellous 
vitality of the Arab. It was decided that he 
should be put under an anesthetic. The 
eminent veterinary surgeons present had never 
before seen a horse (in this case approaching 
his thirty-first year !) take so long a time before 
reaching unconsciousness. Who can measure 
the value of the services of Dwarka? He has 
sired many hundreds of foals in the Duchy of 
Cornwall area. Some of his descendants will 
doubtless in due course run a semi-feral life 
on Dartmoor itself. To those who know any- 
thing of the influence for good of the Arab in 





AN OLD PORTRAIT OF ECLIPSE. 





DWARKA, THE PRINCE OF WALES’S ARAB. 
His skeleton will stand beside that of Eclipse in the Natural History Museum. 


are to have the opportunity of seeing, side by 
side with his, the skeleton of a modern Arab. 
Though less famous than Eclipse, Dwarka 
is of even purer descent. A Kehailan bred by 
the Anazeh tribe in the Arabian Desert, winner 
of many races in India, sire of innumerable 
progeny in this country, this wonderful old 
horse—he was no less than thirty years 
‘Id—was painlessly destroyed last week; 
ind, in due course, it will be possible to com- 
pare his skeleton with that of Eclipse. The 
value and interest of the comparison are great. 
he last time I saw Dwarka he had made a 
rapid recovery from what had appeared to be 


the Welsh hills and in the New Forest—to 
pick two native pony districts at random— 
it need not be pointed out that Dwarka’s 
blood, when it finds its way into the semi- 
wild ponies of Dartmoor, will benefit them 
incalculably. Two years ago a bunch of 
something like fifty yearlings and two year 
olds was driven straight from the Moor 
before a small company. Among them were 
a number of Arab-Dartmoors. One of the 
onlookers was asked to pick out the Arabs. 
Wild and unkempt though the ponies were, 
it was no difficult task to the educated eye, 
and every Arab-Dartmoor was selected. In 


the New Forest to-day—though fifty or more 
years have passed since Queen Victoria’s Arab 
was stationed there—his influence remains 
and is marked. Dwarka has gone, but his influ- 
ence will endure as it would never have done 
if he had not belonged to the Prince of Wales, 
whose public-spirited work for our native 
ponies is far too little known and valued.— 
HERBERT PRatTr. 

THE POULTRY KEEPING EXPERIMENT. 

To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—I send you my weekly statement. ‘The 
demand for sitting eggs seems to be falling off. 
This I believe is due to people who keep com- 
paratively few birds having to buy eggs for 
hatching from outside during January and 
February, and then in March, when eggs 
become more plentiful, they have a sufficient 
supply of their own.. Light Sussex are also 
not as popular as I imagined. I find the most 
popular breed is Rhode Island, of which I 
have only a small number. The weekly balance 
of £44 is, however, very satisfactory. 

Land, 3 acres. Capital, £1,500. Stock: 

Cocks, 49; hens, 960; total, 1,009. 


Ss 

1,904lb. of food eaten (grain and 
meal) e: ere ar <- *6.4" 5 
Shell and grit ae a ste JOS JC 
Time paid out for labour .. 2 611 
20 1 4 


or 4.77d. per bird. 
Carriage on eggs ne ae 
Advertising, £2; rent, 10s.; de- 
preciation. plant, £1 : birds, £1.. 4 10: <o 
29 19 I 
or 6.64d. per bird, or 1.9d. per egg laid. 
3,530 eggs were laid during the week : 
2,574 sold for sitting 67 6 6 (or 6.27d. ea.) 
413 sold for eating 4 14 8 (or 2.75d. ea.) 


2,987 eee 
or 17.14d. per bird. 
Balance .. £44 2s. td. 

Some interesting facts: This week. Last week. 
3,530 eggs produced cost 

for food and labour 1.36d. 1.58d. each 
Eating eggs sold for 2.75d. 3.01d. each 
Each bird ate... .. 30.19 © 29.60. 02s. 
Grain and meal cost per!b. 2.08d. 2.16d. 

F. G. PAYNTER. 


GOOD LAYING BY PULLETS. 

To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—I have a small pen of four Leghorn 
pullets, three black and one brown. They are 
under seven months, having been hatched in 
August. These four birds laid twenty-six 
eggs in one week. On one day there were 
two eggs, and four on all the other six. The 
pullets get their hot mash at about 10.50 a.m. 
This is contrary to the usual routine, but seems 
to work well. The hens have a small wire run, 
but a large, airy house and unlimited green 
food.—B. 


CANONS ASHBY. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In connection with your article of 
February 26th upon Canons Ashby, it may be 
of interest to note that the house in which John 
Dryden lived after his marriage to the daughter 
of Sir John Cope appears to have been known 
as Copesashby, as it is so described in the 
entry of his eldest son Anthony as a member 
of the Middle Temple on May 16th, 1575. 
Erasmus, too, became a member of the Inn 
not of the Inner Temple as stated in Cokayne’s 
Baronetage—on February 8th, 1577-78, when 
the clerk in entering the name of the house 
appears to have heard it indistinctly, as it is 
written ‘‘ Copeshoy.” Cokayne is also in error 
in describing the second baronet as a member 
of the Inner Temple, since he joined the 
Middle Temple on April 20th, 1602. The 
third baronet became a member on the same 
day as his younger brother John—October 28th 
1654.—L. E. A. BrpweLt, Keeper of the 
Library, Middle Temple. 
MISTLETOE AND ELMS. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—As the one who started the Mistletoe 
in elms ”’ theory I feel an apology is due, for 
I find the trees at Hampton Court are limes. 
Speaking to one of the gate-keepers the other 
day he told me these old limes are frequently 
mistaken by visitors for elms.—H. H. E. 








TWO CUCKOO QUESTIONS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I wonder if you can find an instance 
of a cuckoo’s egg laid in a nest built on the wall 
of an inhabited house? This summer my 
attention was called to a pied wagtail’s nest in an 
ivied angle of Brede Place in Sussex. ‘The nest 
is a perennial, but this year it apparently pro- 
duced a monstrous “‘ wagtail’’ which turned out 
to bea cuckoo. The whole subsequent tragedy 
of a cuckoo’s successful uprearing took place 
under the windows and the eyes of mankind. I 
have searched cuckoo lore, but find no recorded 
instance of a human as well as bird habitation 
brazenly annexed by a cuckoo. The shape of 
the ledge settles the question as to whether 
a cuckoo lays its egg in the nest or on the 
ground. It must have been laid on the lawn, 
and introduced while the house was asleep.— 
SHANE LESLIE. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—I heard a statement made from a pulpit 
the other day that the cuckoo can, and does, 
vary the colour of her eggs, and lays them to 
match the colour of those in the nest in which 
she deposits her own. This is news to me, 
and I shall be glad if you can tell me in your 
columns whether such is the case. I know 
there is a variation in the markings, but was 
not aware that the bird can change the colour 
at will. I shall be grateful for any information, 
for which please accept my thanks in anticipa- 
tion.—ErNeEsT Fox. 

{It is entirely a myth to imagine the 
cuckoo, or any other bird, can possibly vary 
or otherwise influence the colour of its eggs at 
will ; nor is it possible for it to make a selection 
of other birds’ eggs in order to match those 
itself produces. As a matter of fact, the nest 
of the hedge sparrow is one most generally 
selected by the cuckoo for its eggs, and only 
in very rare exceptions is there the slightest 
similarity existing between the eggs of the two 
species. Only in cases of extreme rarity have 
blue eggs of the cuckoo been found in this 
country. Sometimes a similarity exists betweer. 
the eggs of the cuckoo and those of the foster- 
parent, such as the buntings and_ shrikes 
(which resent their nests being interfered with, 
while the hedge sparrow heeds it but little), 
although these are much less frequently chosen. 
Such similarity, when it occurs, has been ac- 
quired by heredity and natural selecti Ep.] 





OX TEAMS IN MODERN AGRICULTURE. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I was much interested in the illustra- 
tion in your issue of February 26th showing 
oxen working in the fields in the Cotswolds. 
This was a common sight in the district 
around Stow-on-the-Wold some thirty years 
ago, and it is pleasant to see the custom 
still kept up. |The method of harnessing the 
oxen is so different to that seen abroad that 
I am sending you a photograph of the way 
in which they are used in France, in the 
Midi, the district around Albi. Here one 
sees no horses at all, and oxen do almost every- 
thing, from working in the fields, to drawing 
enormous loads on the highways, which they 
seem to do without the least trouble or 
exertion. They are fastened to a pole or 
central shaft in pairs with a yoke strapped 
to the horns across the head, and without 
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collars or other harness 
of any description, and 
are always preceded 
by a man or woman 
walking some distance 
in front with a long 
wand. It was a con- 
stant source of interest 
to watch the way in 


which these patient 
animals obeyed the 
lightest touch of the 


wand, and the evident 
pleasure they took in 
following their guide. 
Oxen in this part of 
France are a _ valuable 
asset and are treated 
accordingly.—E. Guy 
DAWBER. 


CHANDELIERS OF 
WOOD. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—In view of your 
contributor “‘ M. J.’s” 
very interesting article 
on wooden chandeliers 
in the issue of Febru- 
ary 26th, I thought the 
accompanying _ photo- 
graph of a particularly 
beautiful specimen might 
be of interest to your 
readers. In form it is 
a delicate clustering of 
oak branches, possess- 
ing, however, great 
weight and dignity, the 
whole being entirely 
fashioned out of wood. 
Of late Italian workman- 
ship, its origin has been 
traced to the Pitti Palais 
at Florence, and it is now 
the property of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, R.A.—L. R. 


BEETROOT WINE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Could any reader of Country LIFE 
give a recipe for beetroot wine? I have seen 
in your columns a recipe for parsnip wine 
and, I think, one for dandelion wine. I 
happened to travel some little time ago with 
a family party who, during the journey, partook 
of a wine of this description. ‘They were a 
Dorset family and spoke of it as being home- 
made from ordinary garden beet. I had never 
previously heard of it, but think it should be 
decidedly wholesome. "Ww EST RIDING. 





GHOSTLY FOOTSTEPS. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—There is a certain house in the country, 
at present occupied by relatives of mine, 
where one of the rooms has been found un- 
pleasant to sleep in. The house was built a 
little over forty years ago, and I lived in it a 
great deal when a boy. The objectionable room 
is on the second floor and is _particulaly 
bright and pleasant, facing due south. Below 
it is a very large bedroom also facing to the 
south. I remember long ago hearing footsteps 
coming up the stairs and going apparently 
into this very room, at a time when it happened 
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FLORENTINE CHANDELIER. 


to be locked up and empty. Others too in the 
house occasionally heard noises in the room 
when it was known to be unoccupied. There 
was, however, nothing very definite to take 
notice of, certainly not enough to make the 
room tabu. Now matters are otherwise— 
practically every night footsteps are heard 
parading up and down the room. They 
usually begin about twelve o’clock at night 
and go on steadily for two hours. Sometimes 
the steps sound quick, loud and agitated, at 
other times slower and somewhat muffled. A 
niece of mine had chosen this particular room 
for her own: when first she heard the noises 
she attributed them to the maid, who sleeps 
next door; later she thought they were made 
by a visitor in the bedroom underneath. 
After having found out for certain that the 
footsteps were not made by any member otf 
the household, she still stuck to her room. 
She stood it for a fortnight, and then felt too 
nervous to stay any longer, so moved to the 
room underneath, which was by this time 
vacant. Here she can still hear the steps ever) 
night above her. Everyone in the house, includ- 
ing two visitors, has heard the sounds. A short 
time ago the steps stopped for about a quarte1 
of an hour and then went on again. The 
rule is for the sounds to be continuous foi 
two hours. If the electric light is switched on 
the footsteps stop at once. I may add tha’ 
there is nothing unpleasant in the annals o 
the house, which was built at the end of th: 
*seventies by an uncle of mine. A good dea 
of rock had to be blasted away to make roor 
for the building, and some superstitious peopl 
might imagine that an earth spirit or elemental! 
was disturbed in the process.—FLEUR-DE- 
Lys. 


THE FIRST UMBRELLA. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Would it be interesting to your readers 
to know that the first umbrella seen in Scotland 
appeared in Glasgow in 1782, introduced there 
by a Dr. Jamieson on his return from Paris ? 
He was followed by an amazing crowd, so it 
is said. Now was it the proverbial “ rainy ’ 
days of Scotland that set a Scot fabricating 
a good weatherproof garment? Certainly 

‘Mackintosh’ so implies! I wonder how 
many cities bear record when the first umbrella 
appeared. In Cranford, when one arrived 
for the first time, the boys said it was a 
“petticoat on sticks.” That umbrella was, 
as no doubt you will remember, a_ bright 
red one.—A. S. D. H 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


A HEALTHY TONE 


O far this year the business attempted 
and-done in public competition has not 
nearly approached in volume or value 
that of a year ago, when, however, the 
circumstances were somewhat excep- 
tional. Conditions are rather approxi+ 
mating to pre-war arrangements, when, as a rule, 
the sale season did not really open until well into 
March. The tone of the market continues 
satisfactory, with a moderate amount of private 
negotiation and many sales of the smaller class 
of country house. : 7 
The late Lord Glenconner’s grand old 
Westminster House abutting on St. James’s 
Park is to be let. The picture gallery, an 
addition made in recent years, is an important 
feature of the mansion. Lord Auckland was at 
one time occupier of the house. Messrs. 
Tro'lope are the agents. 


GWYDIR CASTLE, CARNARVONSHTRE, 


T! 'E old home of the Wynne family is to be 

sold by auction. It was described in 
CovxTry Lire (Vol. 1x, page 772, and 
Vol. xxIll, page 942). With the castle will 
be fered the park of 100 acres, and the 
auct.on is to be held at Chester in May by 
Me: +s. Ward, Price and Co., who will in the 
san’. week of May at the mansion sell the 
fur. ‘ure and, according to the preliminary 
ann incements of the auction, a great deal 
mo: than the goods and chattels, for the 
cat. »zue may include the panelling, mantel- 
piec. and doors. ( 

‘this portends, as it seems to do, the 
brea -up of the mansion, it is indeed a 
mel: :choly sequel to the break-up of the 
land. 4 estate itself, which was at one time 
amo ¢ the most extensive of all the large 
estat.s in  Carnarvonshire. 

iwydir Castle was built by Sir John Wynne 
in the middle of the sixteenth century on the 
site of a far more ancient stronghold. In 
later years it was considerably added to, and 
the name of Inigo Jones is connected with the 
design of some portions of it. Not a very 
considerable part remains, however, of the 
original structure, the larger portion of the 
existing house having been added in the 
year 1816. The seventeenth century work is 
very picturesque, and the high gables, em- 
battled chimneys and mullioned windows have 
often attracted the pencil of the artist. The 
house abounds in curiosities, such as carved 
woodwork of the days of Elizabeth and 
James, Spanish leather hangings, a_ screen 
said to have been worked by Mary Queen 
of Scots, and the coronation chair of George II. 
It would, indeed, be difficult to find more 
beautiful carving and panelling than that at 
Gwydir. 

The grounds are noted for their formal 
gardens, and the castle is seated in an environ- 
ment of unrivalled natural beauty, for near by 
is the famous “ Falcon’s Rock,” or Carreg y 
Gwalch, and trees which Pennant speaks of 
as the finest in all the Principality. 


RED RICE TO BE SOLD. 


LORD GRANTLEY has instructed Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley to sell the Red 
Rice estate, near Andover. The property com- 
prises about 3,450 acres, with the fine Georgian 
mansion, park and grounds, nine farms, small 
holdings and a considerable area of woodland. 
There is capital trout fishing. 

The Hertfordshire residence, Garston 
house, which will be offered by auction by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley in the 
spring, is believed to have been built on the 
site of an ancient priory. Chauncy, in 
“Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire,” 
states that about the latter end of the reign 
of Edward IV it was purchased by John of 
Whethamsted, the thirty-third abbot of the 
Monastery of St. Albans, for the use of that 
Church, and the abbots enjoyed it until the 
Dissolution. The owner of Garston House 
is entitled to poundage. 

The executors of the late Mr. James Carr 
Saunders have instructed the firm to sell 
Milton Heath, Dorking, adjoining Milton 
Heath Common. 

Sutton and Little Malgraves Farms; 
Laindon, Essex, which Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley are to sell next Wednesday, have 
been used chiefly for breeding and training 
tacehorses, and Sutton Farm is equipped with 
ranges of stabling. The property is to be 
offered in blocks or fifteen lots, ranging from 


3 acres to 60 acres, with one larger holding. 
Possession of the whole will be given. 

The trustees of the Cornish estate of 
Pelyn, near- Lostwithiel, have instructed: the 
same firm to offer portions of the property by 
auction’: in May. The area is 600 acres and 
includes eight small farms. 

Craigo near Montrose belonging to Mr. 
G. B. Macpherson-Grant, has been placed in 
the hands of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley for auction during the coming season. 
The estate extends to 2,500 acres, and is one 
of the most important residential and sporting 
properties on the east coast of Scotland. The 
salmon fishing in the Craigo stretch of the 
North Esk, one of the best beats on the river, 
is included: 


SEASIDE AND COUNTRY HOUSES. 


"THE heavy work incidental to the removal 

from Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, to 
St. James’s Square, announced in_ these 
columns last week, has not interfered with the 
smooth progress of Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons’ sales. In the last few days the firm has 
effected the sale of a picturesque cottage 
residence at Forest Row, known as Prelude ; 
and Terrace House, Walmer, a freehold facing 
the shore, with large gardens, Messrs. 5S. 
Hinds and Son being jointly concerned in that 
transaction; Fern Bank and 23 acres at 
Buckhurst Hill; another freehold, No. 35, 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, a house fitted 
with all modern conveniences, including 
central heating; and important commercial 
premises in Bedford Park, Hammersmith, 
Messrs. Tyser, Greenwood and Co. acting in 
conjunction with the St. James’s Square firm 
in the last-named negotiations. 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons’ opening 
auctions in their Estate Room in St. James’s 
Square will include, on April 12th, The Manor 
House, Little Berkhampstead, and 44 acres, 
a house having central heating, electric light 
and a passenger lift; and a week later Sir 
Charles H. Sargant’s Willett-built mansion in 
South Hampstead, known as No. 6, Strathray 
Gardens, and the freehold No. 2, Marlborough 
Gate, Hyde Park, which it is suggested is 
suitable, if the purchaser wishes, for con- 
version into flats. That splendid old Rochester 
residence, Restoration House, referred to a 
week ago in CouNTRY LIFE, is coming under 
the hammer at St. James’s Square on April 26th. 


A TUDOR MANOR HOUSE IN SUSSEX. 


HE old Tudor manor house known as 
Possingworth Manor will be included in 
the forthcoming sale of the outlying portions 
of the Possingworth estate, Sussex, by order 
of the Right Hon. F. Huth-Jackson, to be held 
shortly by Messrs. George Trollope and Sons. 
The total area under the hammer is 600 acres, 
and most of it will be offered with the advantage 
of vacant possession. Possingworth is a 
delightfully situated estate near Waldron and 
East Hoathly in the Sussex Weald. Mr. Huth- 
Jackson is retaining the mansion and park and 
some other sections of the estate. 

The auction of Much Cowarne was held 
at Hereford. The estate originally extended 
to 2,416 acres, but, in consequence of private 
negotiations with the tenants prior to the 
public offer of the property, only 1,573 acres 
were included in the particulars, divided into 
thirty-nine lots, and of these Messrs. Parsons, 
Clark and Bodin disposed of twenty lots to 
tenants prior to the auction. Biddings for 
Cowarne Court and the home farm fell short 
of the reserve price, and they were withdrawn 
for private negotiation. Of the remainder, one 
farm was sold under the hammer for £4,500, 
and several small lots were dealt with. The 
total realisation to date approximates to £55,000. 


A WINDSOR FOREST SALE. 


"THE beautiful Georgian mansion, Fernhill 

Park, Windsor Forest, with about 172 acres, 
has been sold by order of Mrs. Odo Cross by 
Messrs. Winkworth and Co., and that firm is 
now instructed to dispose of the contents of 
the residence. A very large expenditure has 
been made in recent years in the improvement 
of the mansion. 

That there should be a combination of 
hunting, fishing and shooting at Ashwick 
will be readily understood when it is stated 
that the property of 770 acres is close to 
Dulverton, on the Devon and Somerset borders. 


The sporting facilities of this most charming 
country are enjoyed at Ashwick in the fullest 
measure, for there are nearly two miles of 
salmon and trout fishing, hunting six days a 
week, and plenty of shooting. Messrs. Wink- 
worth and Co. will offer Ashwick for sale 
shortly. 

Among the country houses just sold by 
Messrs. Norfolk and Prior are Oakleigh, a well 
appointed modern house with gardens of about 
an acre; and Colnbrook, a Cotswold house 
and 11 acres in Gloucestershire. Since the 
auction Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock 
have disposed of Bloxam House, a well known 
residential property in Rugby. Messrs. Edwin 
Fear and Walker have privately sold The Nur- 
sery, Medstead, a freehold bungalow and a 
couple of acres, about five miles from Alton 
and twelve from Winchester, for £700; also 
Cupenham House and four acres at Romsey. 

One of the best farms in Haddingtonshire, 
Fentonbarns, 650 acres, has been sold by 
Colonel Hamilton Grant of Archerfield, to 
the tenant, Mr. J. P. Glendinning, for £30,000, 
which is equivalent to £46 an acre. 

Messrs. Osborn and Mercer’s sales include 
that of The Shrubbery, Burghfield Bridge, 
near Reading, at auction, and the furniture 
and effects also made excellent prices. 

Contracts of sale have been arranged by 
Messrs. Harrods in respect of the following 
country houses: ‘The Quarries, Mannings 
Heath, Horsham, adjoining the golf course, 
a house with 63 acres ; an old-fashioned resi- 
dence at Merstham, known as The Old Forge, 
with 2 acres of pleasant gardens ; North Hall, 
a quaint old house at East Chiltington, near 
Lewes, with garage and a couple of acres; 
and North Farmcote, Winchcomb, a Gloucester- 
shire holding of 250 acres, of the type known 
as “a gentleman’s farm,” that is, having a 
specially large measure of residential attractive- 
ness. The firm has also sold town houses, 
among them one in Ashburn Place, Gloucester 
Road ; and on March 22nd, at their Brompton 
Road salerooms, they will submit six houses 
in Kensington Gore, producing a gross yearly 
rental of £1,650, as a whole or in separate 
lots. 


SOHO AND SALISBURY SQUARES 


N interesting list might be compiled of the 
recent and pending changes in London 
squares. The opening of Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons’ estate offices in one of the Adam 
houses in St. Jamess Square, the removal of 
the factory of Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell 
from Soho Square, and the sale of two or three 
of the houses in Cavendish Square, in the last 
week or two, are all of more than personal or 
local interest for they are symptomatic of the 
change which is coming over London. Now 
further stages in the transition of Salisbury 
Square, the comparatively retired printing and 
publishing centre just out of Fleet Street, are 
foreshadowed, as Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis 
and Co. have instructions to sell the Salisbury 
Hotel, which was for a considerable period the 
home of the Farmers’ Club, and about half an 
acre of contiguous sites. In the days of 
Charles II Salisbury Square was a favourite 
residential quarter for the leading actors and 
of lawyers of the eminence of Sir John King, 
the Solicitor-General to the Duke of York. 
Yet more widely known of its residents was 
Richardson, the novelist. There, too, lived 
the Woodfalls, in whose paper appeared the 
* Letters of Junius.” 


GARRICK’S VILLA. 


T is not the first time that there has been 
some speculation as to the future of the 
villa at Hampton in which Garrick at one time 
lived. The property is, as announced in these 
columns a week ago, in the market. It is 
eighteen or twenty years since the directors 
of the United Tramways Company acquired 
the house tor the purposes of their line to 
Hampton Court, and they then gave the local 
authorities an opportunity of acquiring it. 
It is a prominent house, seen from the river, 
and stands boldly up among the surrounding 
trees. Garrick acquired the villa in the middle 
of the eighteenth century and greatly improved 
the property. After his widow died the house 
was sold to a Mr. Carr, and eventually to | Mr. 
Edward Grove, whose representatives owned 
it at the time the tramway scheme was 
formulated. ARBITER. 
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YFLEET is one of the many 

little places round about 

London where, with a reason- 

ably short train journey, one 

can get right into the country- 
side. It has, too, the Wey, a canal-like 
river, meandering in its vicinity, and 
to the rural amenities may therefore 
be added the pleasures of boating. The 
place thus offered scope for estate 
development, and in the years im- 
mediately preceding the war a scheme 
was launched by Mr. J. W. Bashford, 
who, owning a goodly area of pleasantly 
wooded ground in West Byfleet, pro- 
ceeded first to erect a house for himself, 
and then to build, on a speculative 
basis, a series of other houses which 
would meet the requirements of people 
of moderate income who desired to be 
accommodated in a modern fashion, 
with all the arrangements in_ their 
houses that conduce to economy and 
comfort. There was nothing par- 
ticularly noteworthy in the speculating 
aspect of the scheme ; the same thing 
was quite commonly done all over the country before the war, 
and there are thousands who wish that a similar means of pro- 
viding houses were in operation to-day—but, unfortunately, 
building conditions are such that we shall have to wait till prices 
become stabilised before speculative building is again a common 
practice. The special point about Mr. Bashford’s scheme was 
that he set out to give it a distinctive architectural character, 
and he was fortunate in finding in Mr. G. Blair Imrie an 
architect who was able to interpret his desires with admirable 
success. ‘Thus there came into being, mostly from Mr. Imrie’s 
designs, a group of moderate sized houses disposed on either 
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“FARM PLACE, 
WEST BYFLEET, SURREY, 


DESIGNED BY MESSRS, 
G. BLAIR IMRIE and T. G. ANGELL. 















FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. ** COUNTRY LIFE.” 
side of a secluded avenue. ‘The houses exhibit great variety in 
treatment, both within and without, some of them being designed 
in the manner which is associated with the Old English builders, 
others being reminiscent of the eighteenth century houses, 
with symmetrical elevation, sash windows, dentilled cornice 
and trellis porch. The first house built, Mr. Bashford’s own, 
was illustrated and described in Country Lire for November 13, 
1915. Another of the series is now shown. This is Farm 
Place. 

House names are often quite inconsequential, having no 
relation whatever to what they definitely suggest. “‘ The Three 
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GROUND AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS. 


Firs ” may have nothing but laurel bushes about it, and “ Chats- 
W pe! ” may be sublimely irrelevant in villadom ; but “ Farm 
Pi.ce ” is a name with a proper meaning, for this house occupies 
th ite of an old farm, and in the construction of it some of the 
materials from the old buildings were incorporated. The plan 
is : long parallelogram, from one end of which, on the north-east 

, a wing projects, this wing having recently been extended to 
pr vide additional bedroom accommodation. At the front of the 
house is a bedroom projection carried by a pair of piers: a 
porch to the main entrance being thereby also contrived. This 
entrance leads into a lobby, out of which a small square hall opens. 
From this the sitting-room is entered on one side and the dining- 
room on the other, a corridor leading past to the service quarters. 
At the end of the hall one goes through to a pleasant little garden 
room. 

On the first floor are five bedrooms opening off the corridor, 
and two maids’ rooms in the wing, approached by a secondary 
staircase ; the bathroom being placed at one end of the corridor. 

The interior finish of the house has one feature which calls 
for particular mention—its primrose background. This delight- 
ful colour is used throughout almost all the rooms, and besides 
being ‘in itself extremely pleasant it gives a continuity of 
effect which is absent when the common method of a different 
colour of distemper or paper in each room is adopted. 

At the back of the house is a delightful little walled garden. 
This is in reality quite a remarkable transformation, for the 
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IN THE SITTING-ROOM. 


walls are the old walls of the farm and formerly they enclosed 
the piggeries. The photograph reproduced below shows 
what a change has here been effected. A paved path leads 
around and across the grass plot, and in the midst of the 
latter is a luxurious growth of lavender bushes enclosing what 
used to be the manure pit—now replaced by a tank into which 
water runs from the roofs of the house; and here it is raised 
by well-head gear for watering purposes in the garden. 

This walled garden is partly formal in its lay-out, but, as 
the photograph shows, there is no feeling of stiffness about it. 
It is a garden essentially for quiet enjoyment, and the little 
garden house at one corner (originally a farm building) forms a 
pleasant retreat on hot days. A circular opening through the 
wall leads to the kitchen garden, while on the south side is a 
tennis lawn, and next to this a sunk rose garden adjacent to 
the sitting-room bay. 

Into the fabric of the house bricks from the old farm struc- 
ture were incorporated, and thereby the walling acquired a very 
pleasing quality. Similarly, on the roofs old tiles were used, 
displaying the varying colour and surface quality which only 
old tiles possess. Over the front entrance is some weather- 
boarding, painted white, while the bay on the south-east side 
has tiles as the wall face. Everything has been very soundly 
done, and the result is a house which is a pleasure to look upon 
and a comfort to live in. It is now the residence of Captain 


John Coke, R.N. R. RANDAL PHILLIPs. 
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THE CHILDWICKBURY STUD’S' LOSS 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP. 


HAVE first to join in the general regret among breeders 

and all interested in the thoroughbred that Mr. Jack Joel, 

the foremost private breeder in the country, should have lost 

his most valuable brood mare, Jest, by Sundridge from 

Absurdity, by Melton. She won the One Thousand Guineas 
and Oaks in 1913 and was the dam of Humorist, one of the 
leading two year olds of 1920 and a favourite for this year’s 
Derby. Humorist is by Polymelus. Jest was again in foal to 
Polymelus, and before foaling down was sent to Maiden Erlegh 
Stud, where she was again to be mated with the leading sire. 
A fortnight or so ago she dropped a dead filly foal, and after 
lingering for some time she died at the end of last week. The 
mare was only eleven years old, and it will be understood that 
her death is a serious loss to Mr. Jack Joel. Another item of 
stud news, though a much pleasanter one, is that Salandra foaled 
a chestnut colt to The Tetrarch on the 3rd inst. at the Childwick- 
bury Stud. This is the mare for which Lord Furness paid the 
record sum of 16,000 guineas at the last December Sales. She is 
being mated now with Sunstar. 

This is the last opportunity for making a few observations 
as to the Lincolnshire Handicap, which is due to be decided on 
Wednesday next. Owing to the very open winter we have 
experienced, horses are extraordinarily forward in condition, 
even though racing is commencing about a week earlier than usual. 
One effect will be to swell the size of the field, and, as the Lincoln 
course is not laid out for big fields, it follows that there will be 
some squeezing out at the start and a certain amount of scrim- 
maging—that is, should thirty or more horses go to the post, as 
seems likely at present. 

At the time of writing Corn Sack, in Mr. Jack Joel’s owner- 
ship, is favourite, having deposed Ugly Duckling, which has for 
some time past occupied that position. Then much fancied horses 
are Poltava and Earna, while Valentine Vox has charms for some 
people who may not insist on the importance of horses not 
running out of their class. Corn Sack occupies the position by 
reason of his excellent record and being considered in good form 
at the present time by his able trainer, Charles Morton. Going 
strictly on the form book he will beat Ugly Duckling again, 
as he did at Derby last November, but those associated with the 
latter declare that he met with interference there and that 
therefore the running should be excused. Qui s’excuse, s’accuse. 
It is better policy in nine cases out of ten to take a beating 
without explaining why it happened, and as a rule I am not 
much attracted by horses for which excuses are continually 
being made. They blamed a man with an umbrella for stopping 
the horse in the Jubilee Handicap last year. That was when 
Tangiers won from Manilardo and Ugly Duckling was fourth. 
Still, it is impossible to get away from the fact that the horse 


is immensely fancied ;_ indeed, all associated with him will not 
hear of defeat, 

Farna’s sex is held to be the chief obstacle against her 
proving successful, and perhaps it is an argument in support 
that no mare has won the Lincolnshire Handicap since Little Eva 


was successful in roor. It is an argument that will influerce 





JEST AT CHILDWICKBURY WITH HUMORIST AS A FOAL. 


a lot of people, but if you can see beyond it, then it is quite certain 
that this mare must have a big chance, fit and well. She is 
handicapped on her worst form; on her best form at two and 
three years of age she is thrown in the handicap and nothing 
would surprise me more than to see her win easily. 

Poltava is much fancied, and Mr. Walter Raphael may feel 
satisfied that he has been awarded Donoghue’s services to ride 
the grey horse. The chief thing against him is that he has top 
weight to carry, and, though the class is by no means impressive, 
he will, nevertheless, need to be a good horse to win at the weight: 
Clarion is much talked about, and I imagine it is quite true that 
he has shown nis trainer something highly flattering in a trial 
gallop. Yet he has so often failed to do out what he is capable 
of at home that I must write him down as faint-hearted. I 
have no serious fancy for any others and I shall suggest that the 
race will be won by either Corn Sack, Earna, or Ugly Duckling, 
and I prefer them in that order. 

The Grand National Steeplechase follows on Friday, 
and I propose dealing with it at some length in next week’s 


issue. PHILIPPOS. 





W. A. Rouch. THE NATIONAL 


HUNT STEEPLECHASE, CHELTENHAM., 
Right to left: Bugler (winner), Colleen V, Ned Carver, and Such a Sport. 
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ROYAL JEWELS OF THE MOGUL 
EMPIRE 


PRIMITIVES OF ITALY, PORTRAITS OF ENGLAND, ETC. 


ITH the WKoh-i-Noor were 

long associated the emerald 

cup and bow-ring illustrated 

here, and all three played 

an important part in the 
history of India and Persia. 

The cup, of which the bow] is carved 
from a single emerald of glorious colour, 
is mounted in gold set with rubies, the 
foot chased and partly covered with 
translucent gold enamel. Its appearance 
suggests the purpose for which it was 
designe:|, namely, to contain the cosmetics 
or esscuces requisite to the toilet of an 
Eastern Empress. The bow-ring, made 
from 2 single huge stone with shimmering 
depth: of exquisite green, is fashioned 
somewat in the shape of a ring for the 
thumb of the left hand to protect the 
joint .nd ball from injury when the 
strain. | bow-string was released. 

1 th objects were probably made 
at De i in the reign of Jehangir (1605-27) 
or, it “ay be, in that of his successor, 
the \: gul Emperor Shah Jahan, builder 
of the eautiful Taj Mahal, for whom was 
made ‘he Peacock Throne and whose 
reign i.. its splendid achievements marked 
the zeith of Mogul power. It may be 
regard: | as certain that these exquisite 
jewels vere used by Shah Jahan and his 
favouriie wife Mumtaz Mahal, to whose 
memory he erected the ‘‘ Taj.’’ History 
is silent about them until 1739, when 
Nadir Shah, King of Persia and Afghani- 
stan, invaded India and occupied Delhi. 
The sack of that rich city followed, and 
the Peacock Throne, the Koh-i-Noor, 
this emerald cup and bow-ring, with the 
precious effects of the Hindostan emperors, 





EMERALD CUP: BOWL A SINGLE STONE. 
Exact size of original. 


were carried into Persia. Following the 
assassination of Nadir in 1747, his 
treasury was raided by _ his _ officers, 
and the treasurer Abdalla arrived at 
Herat laden with precious spoil, in- 
cluding the Koh-i-Noor, by means of 
Which he raised an army, and invaded 
India, but was driven back. We hear of 
these jewels again nearly a hundred years 
later, when the fugitive Shah Sujah fled 
to Lahore to invoke the aid of Ranjit 
Singh to recover Delhi. The latter 
demanded the Koh-i-Noor as_ his price, 
and finding that the fugitive had the 
Mogul jewels in his possession, tcok lim 
and them into his keeping. To the 
Conquest of the Punjaub by the British, 
followed its annexation by Lord Dalhousie 
mM 1849, The jewels and treasure of 
Ranjit Singh (1791-1839) were found in 


the Royal Treasury at Lahore. The 
IXoh-i-Noor was sent to England, the bow- 
ring and cup were purchased by Lord 
Dalhousie. These jewels were left to 
Lord Dalhousie’s daughter by will, and 
they remained in her possession at Coalston 
House, East Lothian, until her death in 
1897, when they were left to the present 
owner, who exhibited them from the year 
1907 to 1918 in the Indian section of the 





EMERALD BOW-RING: A SINGLE STONE. 
Exact size of original. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. Recently 
he handed them into the custody of 
Messrs. Christie, and we shall wait with 
keen interest the next phase in their long 
and eventful history. 

On March 17 Messrs. Christie dispose 
of furniture and objets dart, the pro- 
perty of the late Mr. E. M. Lenny, 
which includes a settee and six fauteuils 
covered with tapestry. There will be 
exposed at the same sale five English 
tapestries, the property of a nobleman. 
These; bearing the initials of Stephen de 
May, were alluded to in our issue of 
March 6th. 

Primitive pictures and Early English 
portraits of the late Mr. J. J. Austen, 
Sir William A. Clavering and others is the 
title of a most important sale at Messrs. 
Christie’s on March 18th. Many of these 
are well known. A scries of five panels 
formerly in the Chapel of the Hostel of the 
KXnights of the Priory of St. John, Valencia, 
includes the ‘‘ St. Vincent of Valencia,’’ 
exhibited at Burlington House last year. 
The rondel depicting ‘‘ The Nativity,” by 
Botticelli, the thoughtful Madonna with 
the wistful Child and St. John by ‘‘ Amico 
di Sandro”’ and the beautiful decorative 
‘* Portrait of a Youth,’’ by Ambrogia da 
Predis were all shown at the New Gallery 
in 1893. Of characteristic Italian con- 
ception and treatment are two curious 
panels by Bartolommeo di Giovanni, the 
first depicting the marriage feast of 
Pirithous. Among the English portraits 
are Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ‘‘ Miss Emelia 
Vansittart,”’ ‘‘ Mrs. Nisbett as Circe’ and 
others. The Romneys include the wonder- 
ful ‘‘ Clavering Children”? and ‘ Lady 
Napier,” while Raeburn is represented by 
three portraits, one being ‘‘ The Rev. 
John Home,” author of ‘ Douglas.” 
By itself stands ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera” 
by Hogarth with its portraits of players 
and audience, which was formerly in the 
Huth collection. 

Next week Messrs. Sotheby are occu- 
pied in a three days’ sale of books, manu- 
scripts, old English plays of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and first editions 
of, English authors. On Thursday and 
Friday they disperse the Heseltine Library, 
including works on art, many catalogues 
and some rare books. On these days also 
they dispose of old glass, porcelain and 





furniture, including some beautiful Jacobite 
glasses and a fine pair of Waterford oval 
dishes and covers with serrated edges, the 
latter being the property of Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. W.G. Tromson 


A REPLICA OF THE 
SPEAKER’S CHAIR 


EXT to the Speaker’s eye the 
Speaker’s Chair is the focus of 
attention in the House of Commons, 


and it is worth noting that the reverence 
paid to it, with the practice of bowing to 
the Chair, is a survival from the days when 
the ** faithful Commons ”’ met in what used 
to be the Collegiate Chapel of St. Stephen, 
and the Chair stocd at the east end in 
the place of the altar. It has been stated 
that ‘‘ formerly the Speaker, on leaving 
office, was entitled to take away the chair 
in which he sat as a perquisite ; and it is 
probable that there are some of the chairs 
of the old House of Commors. still in 
existence in country mansions.” Dean 
Pellew, in his biography of Lord Sidmouth 
(Henry Addington), says that in the 
dining-room of White Lodge, Richmond 
Park, there were ** two old bulky armchairs 
standing guard, one at either side cf the 
fireplace . . . and visitors were told 
that they were the chairs of the House 
of Commons in which Addington kad 
sat as Speaker.”” What became of the 
original old chair, which was dcsigncd 
by Wren, is not certain. It 
probable that it was destroyed in the 
fire of 1834. An entirely new one 
thus was needed fer the brand-new 
Houses of Parliament, and Welby Pugin 
designed it with all that minute care which 
distinguishes his interior wecdwork. A 
replica of the Chair has now been made 
for the Parliamentary Buildings at Oitawa. 
It is a gift to Caneda from the membcrs 
of the United Kingdom Branch of the 
Empire Parliamentary Association. ‘This 
replica, like the original, is of oak, and the 
Royal Arms which surmount the cenopy 
are carved in a piece of old oak frem the 
roof of Westminster Hall. Plaster casis 
were made of the enrichments of the Chair, 
and with the aid of these an exact repro- 
duction of the original was carried out by 
Hems of Exeter under the direction of Su 
rank Baines of H.M. Office of Works. 


seems 





THE CHAIR WHICH IS TO GO TO CANADA 
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THE GOLFER’S FIRST 
BITE 


ae OU’RE taking your eye clean off the ball.’”’ There 
are few remarks more thoroughly exasperating than 
this one. Even if we have asked our opponent to 
diagnose our malady for us we are rather irritated 
with him. We had hoped for something more novel 
or more subtle, and he only tells us in effect to bathe in the waters 
of Jordan. If we have not asked him and he offensively volun- 
teers the information, there is nothing revengeful that we should 
not like to do to him. Yet what he saysis no doubt quite true. 

Several ingenious gentlemen have invented devices to make 
us aware of our iniquities. There was a clever little device of 
Colonel Quill’s, whereby a hook was fastened to the player’s 
cap. To the hook was attached a string and the other end 
of this string was in turn attached toa metal block set in a groove. 
As soon as the player’s head went up, his cap gave a tug at the 
string and the metal block ran up its groove, thus affording 
irrefutable evidence of crime. Then Mr. John Duncan Dunn, an 
American instructor, lately suggested that the player should 
practise swinging under the branch of a tree, from which hung 
a bell. If his head moved it hit the bell and the bell proclaimed 
his. wickedness aloud. 

Now, however, an inventor has appeared who is not content 
merely with telling us when we have been naughty. He 
wants to stop us being naughty by the apparently unpromising 
expedient of making us bite. He proposes in effect to tether our 
heads for us so that we cannot move them. This beneficent 
person is Mr. Hickman, 2n enthusiastic golfer with, I believe, a 
seven or eight handicap, who plays his golf at Wimbledon Park. 
His device is almost absurdly simple and gives plenty of scope 
for jokes, especially bad ones, but it is very ingenious. It 
consists of a small plate of some black substance, which I take 
to be vulcanite, and a bit of elastic attached to it. The player 
seizes the plate between his teeth and fastens the elastic to 
the top button of his trousers or, if his figure makes this too great 
a strain, to one of his waistcoat buttons. Then he sets out on 
the great adventure of the swing, rather gingerly at first, perhaps, 
fearing to be un-toothed, soon warming to his work and becoming 
bolder. If he is inclined to let his head go up there comes a 
warning tug at the elastic as much as to say, ‘‘ No you don’t, 
my boy,” and a natural instinct of self preservation makes him 
keep it still, ‘The same remark applies to the down swing and the 
follow through. That elastic monitor keeps him well down to 
his work till the club has finished in a correct and classical 
attitude over his left shoulder and the imaginary ball has flown. 

As I write I have been, to my own great amusement and 
that of a critic on the hearth, but to the detriment of the drawing- 
room carpet, practising vigorous indoor swings with Mr. Hick- 
man’s device gripped prayerfully between my teeth. One point 
that has struck me is that after a swing or two one finishes 
every time in the same attitude rather like a mechanical toy ; 
and that this same attitude endures when cone tries an ordinary 
swing without artificial aid. Now this is obviously a good thing, 
supposing the attitude is a good one, for the more machine-like 
we can make ourselves, without undue cramping, the better. 

At this point in my article I] ought to put a row of dots or 
stars, but instead [ will merely state, that since I wrote the above | 
have played a game of golf and that this is a postscript. I have 
come to the conclusion that there was nothing at all the matter 
with the attitude, but that, with a real live ball to hit and bereft 
of my vulcanite, I could not always attain to it. Of course, 
we do not always lift the head up (Mr. Hickman calls his device 
the ‘‘ Head up cure’’) simply out of 
anxiety to see where the ball has gone. 
In quite short shots no doubt we do, but 
in driving I fancy we lift the eve much 
more often because the up-swing has 
gone wrong. Therefore the down-swing 
goes wrong, too, and forces the head, 
and with it the eye, to move. Solam 
inclined to believe that the virtue of 
this device is to teach the player to keep 
his head still on the way back. If he 
does that he is a long way on the road to 
keeping it still throughout. As I said 
before, he must not allow himself to grow 
cramped, and I have just read a remark 
of Mr. Winston Churchill’s that ‘* the 
first effect of knowledge is to cramp the 
stvle.”’ The earnest student must, 
therefore, I suggest, only treat himself 
to an occasional bite. 

It is rather interesting to experi- 
ment with the cure in putting. It is 
on the green that we do lift the eye 
out of pure cussedness, because there 
is really nothing else to make us do it. 
If the average golfer has any doubts 
about this, I think a bite or two will 
soon dispel them. There is apt to come 
a painfully distinct tug at the elastic 
just when the ball is being struck. 
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When, after a few strokes, this tug disappears, he will find himselj 
still looking at the spot where the ball used to be and waiting 
for the click against the back of the tin, in the manner, th yugh 
not perhaps with the confidence, of a Jack White or a Willie 
Park. Alas! after another few strokes he may find himself 
thinking so much about his head that he forgets to hit the ball. 
That is the difficulty, or the snare, with all cures and-I do not 
in the least suppose that this one is exempt. But there is a 
great deal to be said for it. BERNARD DarRwIN. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS MINIATURE 
RIFLE SHOOTING 


MILL HILL. 


T the time of my arrival at Mill Hill the O.T.C. was on 
A parade, and I saw enough of their drill to be impressed 
with the clean and crisp way in which the various 
evolutions were performed. In the Adjutant, Captain C. H. 
Harding, formerly sergeant-major in the Scots Guards, they 
have the right kind of inspiration. Captain N. G. Brett James 
is the life and soul of the contingent, his attention to detail 
being only equalled by his judicious admixture of friendly, 
personal interest in the boys. Major F. R. H. McClellan, 
another master, particularly concerns himself with rifle practice, 
his principal assistant being Mr. F. H. Morrell, captain of 
shooting an officer in the Corps. 

The miniature range is a pleasant little building at the 
foot of the lawn, having accommodation for four or five shooting 
at a time, but, as our illustration shows, six at a pinch. ‘The 
firing point is a perfectly sloped platform, with the front half 
horizontal, coconut mats of generous dimensions supplying 
an easy support for the body down to the knees. The firing 
line is perfectly illuminated, but the target end could do with 
a little more light, especially on dull days and at the times 
when the ‘“‘landscape”’ is in use. A correspondence match with 
Uppingham was proceeding at the time of my visit, and my 
presence was more helpful to the opposing team than I. could 
have wished. The conditions were apparently the three first 
stages of ‘“C.L.” In the snap series the appearance and dis- 
appearance of the figure is arranged by fixing it in a clip and 
hiding or exposing it by means of strawboard screens operated 
by wires. The rotating broomstick method is certainly better, 
but details of this sort depend on the local talent available. 

The team were evidently a painstaking and _ proficient 
lot, viewing their task with all solemnity; in fact, observing 
to the full that essence of discipline in the absence of which 
rifle practice on the best lines is impossible. As elsewhere, 
they had a certain amount of trouble from missfires and extraction 
failures, but not enough to disorganise the progress of the 
competition. These failures are, nevertheless, peculiarly dis- 
tracting in competitions mainly governed by time allowance. 

I had long conversations both with Major McClellan and 
with the shooting captain on the general question of the double 
task of securing a good average standard of shooting by all 
members of the Corps and of training a super quality of team 
for representing the school in matches. They agreed that the 
tuition difficulties would be lessened by the provision of a 
lighter rifle than the converted Service. They both spoke with 
exceptional knowledge, for the system in this school appears 
to be that the more proficient among the boys share to an 
unusual extent the duties of teaching. I was interested to hear 
that at least half are very keen to do well. Max BAKER. 
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